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To County Superintendents, District Boards, and Teachers of Publie 


Schoois: 
I. Pretomary Errorts. 


The time has arrived, in my opinion, for a general movement to be 
made throughout the State to establish a more definite system of 
instruction in the ungraded schools. Already «a large amount of 
efficient work has been done to secure this object. In 1878, a course 
of study for these schools was unanimously adopted by the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association. It was soon published and circulated widely 
among the teachers and school officers of the State. The same year, 
it was recommended for use in these schools by the institute conduct- 
ors who attended their annual meeting. Since that time, it has been 
issued on three occasions by the Institute Committee of the Normal 
Regents as a part of their syllabus of instruction to the teachers. Its 
principal points have, in the past three years, been repeatedly ex- 
plained by the conductors to the members of the institutes. Addresses 
upon the subject have been presented by myself and others before 
popular audiences in many sections of the State. Some county super- 
intendents have issued circulars which contain this course of study 
with certain modifications, and with directions for its proper introdue- 
tion. A few county associations of teachers have forcibly advocated it, 
as a most important auxiliary for securing the immediate improvement 
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of the country schools. Its different features have been investigated 
by committees appointed by our teachers and county superintendents, 
and their views in favor of it have been expressed in elaborate reports, 
During the past year, the State Teachers’ Association have urged 
“the State Superintendent to issue, at the earliest day practicable, a 
pamphlet which will present, in full detail, the course of study for 
the ungraded schools, and to distribute it largely among the teachers, 
county superintendents, and school boards of the State.” At a pre 
vious meeting, this body also requested him to suggest in a general 
circular, “the practical means by which such a course can be used at 
an early day in the ungraded schools.” 


II. WuHo MUST ESTABLISH THIS GRADING SYSTEM. 


The State directs, through the Revised Statutes, what elementary 
studies shall be taught in every district school. ‘ Other branches ” may 
be pursued, “ such as the district board may determine.” There is no 
general authority for prescribing the arrangement of these studies 
into a definite course and the methods to be used in teaching them. The 
State Superintendent, in the exercise of his powers of “the supervis- 
ion of public instruction,” is required to diffuse, ‘as widely as possi- 
ble,” “a knowledge of existing defects and of desirable improve- 
ments in the instruction of the schools.” But he has no power to 
enforce the adoption of any course of study or any method of teach- 
ing. He must supply information on these subjects, and he can ad- 
vise teachers and school officers what action to take. 

The duty clearly belongs to the boards and teachers in charge’ of 
the common schools to construct this course and adopt these meth- 
ods. The law expressly states that the district board shall “ advise 
and consult with the teacher in reference to the methods of instruc- 
tion, management, and government, and exercise such general super- 
vision as is necessary to carry out the provisions ” of the statutes on 
common schools. This duty does not belong to school boards alone, 
but to these boards and the teachers conjointly. When the course of 
study is devised, and when the procedure is selected for introducing 
this course, then the district board should use all its power in sustain- 
ing the teacher in establishing it in the school, and in inducing pupils 
to observe if in pursuing their studies. The right of the board in 
this case is strengthened by the provision which gives it the “ power 
to make all needful rules for the government of the’schools estab- 
lished in the district.” That teacher is not qualified to assume, the 
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management of a country school, who does not understand the pres- 
ent need of furnishing a better system of grading the instruction 
given in such a school; and that teacher is very unfaithful in the 
performance of his duty, who does not co-operate with the board in 
the establishment of such a system. Let me earnestly entreat each 
hoard and each teacher in charge of an ungraded school, to recall the 
instruction on this subject which has been supplied through our in- 
stitutes and other sources. Let me urge them to examine carefully 
the plans set forth in this circular, to put them into vigorous execu- 
tion, and to adhere to them until they are incoporated into the man- 
agement of the school. 

It is made the duty of the County Superintendent *‘ to recommend 
to school officers and teachers the proper studies and management of 
schools.” It is enjoined upon him “to inquire into all matters relat- 
ing to the course of study ” and “‘ mode of instruction.” From these 
statements it is evident that the framers of our law intended that the 
County Superintendents should exercise some degree of power in de- 
vising courses of study and methods of teaching for the schools, and 
in securing their adoption by school boards and teachers. They 
should note the defects in the course followed in each school, and 
show its board and teacher how these defects can be corrected. It is 
clearly within their province to point out to each teacher the imper- 
fect and false methods which are practiced in the work of studying 
and teaching the elementary branches of his school. They should in- 
sist that the teachers under their jurisdiction shall attend the annual 
institutes, so that they may be instructed upon these important points. 
They should impress upon their teachers, at the county associations, 
the value of systematizing and invigorating the work done in the 
schools. On their visits of inspection of the schools, they should 
ascertain whether the classes are graded according to the course 
which has been adopted, and should mark the ability of the teachers 
in the management of the schools, in accordance with their success 
in using this course. On these occasions, they should call the atten- 
tion of the teachers to articles on this subject which frequently ap- 
pear in our educational journals, and to the suggestions on the im- 


-proved methods of giving instruction in the different branches, which 


are found in our best works on the art of teaching. 

Our County Superintendents have much greater power in placing 
in operation courses of study and methods of teaching than’ they 
generally exercise. In fact, in their hands is the most effective agency 
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for introducing this grading system into the country schools. The 
responsibility of its general adoption and continued use depends very 
largely upon their energetic and skillful administration. To establish 
it may greatly increase their labors, but these should be gladly under- 
taken for the benefits which must accrue to the schools. They should 
first perceive the imperative need of improving the instruction in the 
ungraded schools, they should become tiioroughly acquainted with all 
the features of the scheme herein proposed, and so long advocated in 
the State, for supplying in most part this improvement. They 
should, in each county, send out circulars in which they endorse the 
suggestions of this scheme; and, if they think best, reduce to the 
minimum the items arranged in the course of study, or expand them 
into the tullest details. Knowing clearly the excellencies and defects 
of the ungraded schools, they should exactly adapt their moditications 
of this scheme to the conditions of these schools. To such formidable 
hinderances as they may meet in the apathy or opposition of district 
boards and patrons of the schools, they should present a warm and 
intelligent advocacy of the new measures, in their interviews with 
these persons, and in their public addresses. 


Ill. THe FoNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. 


The object in view is to establish, in the organization of a school 
with a single department, the principles which are observed in the 
graded schools. It is not expected that all the methods of operation 
in the latter schools can be applied as fully and with the same exact- 
ness in the former. Still there can be designated regular steps in the 
progress of the elementary instruction. ‘The order of the studies can 
be arranged on their natural relations to each other, and with ref- 
erence to their rational adaptation to the developement of the faculties 
of the child. A definite end can be presented for the pupils to attain 
in pursuing their studies, and a fixed course of action covering several 
years, to which they must conform in reaching this end. 

The fact that there is only one teacher in the ungraded school pre- 
sents no insuperable difficulty. The essential point in this system is 
the adoption of a definite course of study which embraces the 
branches required by law to be taught in the school, is really fitted 
to the capacities of the pupils, and satisfactorily qualifies them for 
their future work. The next particular consists in requiring the pu- 
pils to observe this course in all its important and successive details. 
These matters can be accomplished as certainly under one teacher as 
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under many. The presence of children from the primary to the 
grammar grade in a single room, furnishes no practical obstacle. By 
some suitable method for keeping the records of the school, the work 
of the different grades can be made distinct, as in the schools of our 
villages and cities. The promotion of the pupil from one study to 
another, from one grade to another, and his completion of the whole 
course, can be accurately determined as the result of an efficient sys- 
tem of examinations. The truth is, where there is only one teacher, 
and the children of all grades are gathered in a single room to be in- 
structed by that teacher, there is the most need of a thorough organ- 
ization. 

In the system of grading country schools, the element of time 
cannot be used in the pursuit of the studies as strictly as in the 
present graded schools. The attainments of the pupils in the 
prescribed branches, whether gained in three years or in five, must be 
the almost sole means of ascertaining their progress. Where the 
general supervision is not as complete and effective, the teacher must 
exercise greater care in drilling the classes in their work,and in secur- 
ing more exact mastery of the subjects or books studied by the pupils. 
The different grades or sections of the studies composing the course 
must be as few as possible and most clearly outlined, otherwise the 
minds of the children will be confused in the effort to follow the 
course. In the preparation of the course, and in determining the 
methods of instruction under it, the proper freedom of the teacher in 
applying them both should be respected. The fundamental principles 
and the philosopical methods of teaching the common branches 
can be faithfully observed; and still sufficient scope can be allowed 
for each teacher to work ‘‘ according to the bent of his own individ- 
uality.” 

IV. THe PrincreaL OBSTACLES. 


The obstacles to be encountered in the establishment of this grad- 
ing system, should be known and carefully weighed. The principal 
ones are the following: (1) The irregular attendance of the pupils; 
(2) The frequent changes of the teachers; (3) The short terms of 
many schools, and the varying length of the terms; (4) The lack of 
uniformity of the text-books; (5) The unbalanced education of the 
older pupils; (6) The absence of any reliable record of the work done 
by former teachers; (7) The unwillingness of many district beards to 
put into operation such radical changes as this system demands; (8) 
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The indifference of parents to the highest success of the public 
schools, and to the thorough education of their children in even the 
common branches; (9) The inability of many teachers to under- 
stand the necessity of introducing a definite course of study, and their 
disinclination to exert themselves properly to establish it in their 
schools; (10) The want of confidence in the utility or practicability 
of the system, as shown by some county superintendents; (11) And 
the largeness of the field which must be occupied by each supervising 
officer, preventing very often the necessary concentration of effort in 
securing the introduction of this scheme. 


V. THE ADVANTAGES CONSIDERED. 


The obstacles noticed above can be most effectually and speedily 
overcome by the adoption of the system for grading the schools in 
the rural districts. They are also the chief hinderaneces to the 
progress of the schools themselves. No greater service can be 
performed for public education than to effect what is here conten- 
plated. Many of the same difficulties have been experienced in the 
organization of our graded schools, and they have in a great measure 
been removed. Evidence shows that wherever similar plans : ave 
been adopted for systematizing the instruction and classifying |: e pu- 
pils in the country schools, they have tended, in those place .t' im- 
prove the attendance of the pupils, making it larger and more regu- 
lar. In providing a definite system of instruction, it checks the ten- 
dency to the constant changes of teachers, and it lengthens the terms 
in many schools, making them, in the elementary ones, more uniform 
in this respect. In some districts, it has already aided in correcting 
the evils arising from too great a diversity of school books. It re- 
moves, more ‘han any other expedient, the irregular and unbalanced 
culture, limi though it be, in many pupils from sixteen to twenty 
years of age. ‘his system requires that the pupil's mind shall be 
symmetrically developed, and that he shall be adequately fitted for 
practical life by the careful study of ail the common branches. It 
serves to prevent the advancement of pupils to higher grades of study, 
when not entitled to such promotion by their attainments in scholar- 
ship. It supplies a most healthful incentive to the pupils to complete 
the full course of the elementary studies. ‘Too often the case occurs 
that they are compelled to pursue the same parts of the same 
subject, term after term, until all ambition is dead and no serious 
effort is made to advance in knowledge. A definite course of 
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study helps the pupils to do more work in a given time, as 

it divides their work into successive steps, and thus shows them 

how much they must accomplish, and how fast they are progressing. 

It decides for each incoming teacher, by the complete records which 

are kept, what branches each pupil is prepared to take up at the open- 

ing of the term; and it guides the teacher in arranging the pro- 

gramme of the recitations and the hours for study for all the pupils 
in his school. It educates the people of the school-districts, both 
parents and school boards, so that they will soon demand that the 
instruction given the children shall be more systematic and complete. 
Upon proper trial, many teachers become enthusiastic in the support 
of this scheme; and, with the changed conditions in their schools, 
they performed more satisfactory work before their classes. It assists 
each county superintendent in ascertaining the precise instruction 
given in each school; and it enables him, when adopted throughout 
his county, to direct more judiciously the entire work done in the 
schools therein. It induces economy in school management, as it 
reduces, by establishing a thorough classification, the number of daily 
recitations usually heard in our country schools. It encourages the 
use of the most approved methods of teaching every step in the several 
branches pursued in these schools; and, therefore, the employment of 
the teachers who are best versed in these methods. It prepares aschool 
to be governed more easily, as it supplies the most influential motives 
to guide the pupils in their work. Children moving from one district 
to another, experience Jess difficulty in finding their proper position 
in the new school, as the instruction in all the districts is quite 
uniform in consequence of the grading. It paves the way for the 
formation of high schools in the towns, or adjacent villages, by the 
graduation of pupils in the studies of the common school course. 


VI. Tue EssentiaAt Points IN THIS SYSTEM. 


The successful organization of our ungraded schools depends mainly 
on the following points: (1) The course of study; (2) The classifica- 
tion of the pupils under this course; (3) The programme of the daily 
exercises; (4) The arrangement of the examinations for promotion, 
with the graduation of the pupils at the close of the cour8e; (5) A 
simple and yet complete system of keeping the school records. 

Let us examine these points in the order here presented. 


(To be continued.) 
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PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


WRITING LESSONS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


‘How shall we interest these little folks in the writing Jesson? Let 
them write. 

Children like to talk, and next to talking comes this wonderful 
sign-language, writing. Let the little folks write often to learn to 
write, as you let them talk often to learn to talk, and read often to 
learn to read. But when you hear them talk or read, you are ready 
to prompt them, so that they will not fall into wrong practice. They 
need just the same care on your part when they write. Watch their 
fingers. Prompt them when they make the written signs, as you do 
when they make the spoken ones. Written language should follow 
very close to spoken language, with the child. He has to repress his 
voice in a great measure when in school. His mind is bubbling over. 
Let some of this mental energy work out of his fingers. Let him 
write as often as you can; never to tire him; never in a hap-hazard 
way; but under your eye, with care, with thought, with interest. 

I know of no elementary branch, into which more life and interest 
can be put, than the writing. It gives children something real to 
do. Itis visible. Above all, it can be read. A child’s first writing 
is to him truly wonderful. Do not confuse the child’s mind with 
theoretical analysis, nor give him fragments of letters to write. The 
favorite method of teaching seems to be, first, a wearisome practice 
on elementary lines and fragments of letters; next, a tedious drill on 
isolated letters and disconnected words; and finally a monotonous 
procession of copy-book saws and proverbs. This dull routine has 
robbed writing of its highest charm as a medium of expressing 
thought, and has placed the greatest obstacles in the way of both 
teacher and pupil. How would it seem in reading, if for many 
months, the child was required solely to articulate letters, syllables, 
and words, disconnected from any thought? Whatever might be his 
gain in enunciation, would be at the expense of all natural effort and 
interest. 

Make the writing more a natural process. Give your pupils at the 
start a complete idea, a whole letter. As soon as they have learned a 
few letters, let them build up little words; and as early as possible, let 
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them write easy phrases and sentences. Let children write thoughts 
as you let them read thoughts; and give them something interesting 
to write, as you give them something interesting to read. Their 
writing thus becomes a language to them, the same as their reading 
and speaking. 

Talk to the children a great deal about the writing. Tell them 
about the letters, so that they will feel acquainted with them. Help 
them to see how much like the printed signs the written ones are. 
Write the letters on the blackboards, and attract the eye of every 
pupil by what you say about tlrem. 

The analogies between different letters will be a fruitful theme. 
We take the little dotted letter first, and study it, and when the chil- 
dren once Jearn to’make it, they have only to double it, and leave 
off the dot, and they have a second letter, wu. Then, again, the 
teacher takes small », and shows the children the two paris of the 
letter. They learn to know these parts, and how to make the letter 
from them. The teacher tells them if they just double the first part 
of n, and add to this the last part, they will have another letter, 
small 7. 

In this way, children will get to be as sure of each letter they 
write as they are of each word they speak. It is possible to educate 
their minds far ahead of their fingers; but the latter will catch up, 
and will soon do better work for the child’s knowing more about it. 
Illustrate freely on the blackboard; associate pleasant ideas with the 
letters: make the writing always a recreation to the child— never a 
task. — L. D. Suite, in Primary Teacher. 


SYSTEM IN SPELLING. 


According to promise, I send you a copy of my method of teach- 
ing spelling. First, I use Webb's sentence method. While pupils 
are going through the first time, I teach them to print the words; 
when they review, I teach them to write them; when they begin 
Model Reader No. 2, I first require them to learn to name the words 
at the beginning of each lesson rapidly, at sight. This having been 
accomplished, I place upon the board from eight to twelve words for 
a writing lesson; this they copy on their slates at this and also at the 
next recitation. 

In the first lesson in Webb’s No. 2 we find some words ending in 
ing. This syllable {I require them to commit to memory, telling 
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them it will occur frequently. Then I assign one-half of the words 
for a spelling lesson, which must be brought to class written upon | 
their slates, and then read from them, after which they spell them | 
orally. I do not begin with the member at the head of the class, but 
with any member whom [ may choose; and [ pass the words around | 
the class until each member has spelled every word in the lesson. 
Ed being the next suffix that occurs, I require the pupils to learn this 
in the same manner as they learned ing. Next they learn er, est, 
tion, ly, in, ful, ete. When I place upon the board a word contain- 
ing a syllable or syllables which they have learned, [ do not apprise 
them of this, but let them make the discovery for themselves. This 
is work they love; in fact, the whole process of learning the spelling 
lesson they accomplish as if it were a work of enjoyment rather than 
atask. After having learned the syllables in, er, es/, and ed, they 
will spell the word ‘nferested the first time they see it, ¢ being the 
only part of the word that is new. We call the syllables which we 
have not learned, “new,” those which we have learned, “old.” The 
class will spell any word preceding page 90, in the Model Second 
Reader, whether long or short. 

The average of the class pursuing this method is seven years. The 
writing the words in three styles keeps the little fingers employed, 
teaches habits of industry, makes expert penmen, and teaches neat- 
ness; for, if written ou dirty slates, or ina slovenly manner, the work 
must be erased and re-written. It also saves many a case of disci- 
pline; for if little fingers are not usually employed, they will be sure 
to find mischief. in addition to this, it teaches the habits of observa- 
tion in discovering the old and new parts composing words put on 
the board for the first time. Very little folks tell the numbers of the 
parts in each word, but not the names of the parts, until they are 
older. They should never remain idle during the hours of school, but 
their employment must be changed at least once in twenty minutes. 
Then they will have no desire to remain idle. 

[ neglected to mention that the pupils pursuing my method of 
spelling entered school for the first time last spring term. We have 
none of the old practice of students remaining after regular hours to 
study the spelling lesson; but the pupils love their spelling lessons, 
and love their school. They will cry and raise a storm at home if 
their parents wish them to remain from school in inclement weather. 

On the whole, [ think I have fifty-four of the nicest little folks in 
the State of Michigan, or even in the United States. Sickness and 
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removals are the only causes which prevent the average attendance 
of our school from being perfect, or, in school phrase, 100. This 
method of spelling works so well that I wish it could be practiced in 
every primary school in the country.— A. M. Kauty, in Lducational 


Weekly. 





TEACHING LANGUAGE TO CHILDREN. 


I have been deeply interested in the articles which have appeared 
from time to time in The Journal, on the best method of teaching 
language to children. Like many of my fellow teachers, I was taught 
to analyze and parse Pope’s H’ssay on Man and Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, but as to speaking or writing good Knglish,— that was never 
thought of. Perhaps, though, I ought to except our occasional “ com- 
positions ” on such subjects as “ Procrastination is the thief of time,” 
‘“‘ Honesty is the best policy,” etc.; but the more these exercises re- 
sembled angels’ visits, the better we liked them. I actually believe 
I have wasted time enough, as pupil and teacher, in wrangling over 
knotty points in Milton and Young, to learn a new language, to say 
nothing of learning to write my own correctly and fluently. The 
ghosts of those murdered last-hours in the afternoon, when the small 
scholars had been sent home, and the decks were cleared for action, 
still haunt me. Then the discussion waxed hot and long, whether 
Milton meant “barbaric kings,” or “barbaric pearls and gold;” or 
whether that poor Roman soldier who, for some daring deed that 
trespassed on the laws, was 


” 


“Tn dungeon low, chained down,” 


occupied a room in the basement or had a short chain. The gather- 
ing shades of night alone put an end to the conflict. 

But my object at this time is not to rail at the past, but to detail 
my present method of teaching language to my pupils. The exercise 
which [ will describe, was with a class of boys and girls whose aver- 
age age was about thirteen. 1t occurs usually once a week, although 
copying and writing from dictation are required every day, aud some- 
times several times aday. It is wholly by this means that the chil- 
dren get their practical knowledge of the correct use of capitals, of 
punctuation, and, [ might say, of spelling. As soon as they can 
write they begin to copy from their Readers; soon dictation from the 
same source follows, at first only a sentence or two, but gradually in- 
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creasing in length as they advance in age and ability. But to the 
exercise in question. 

Last night, just before the afternoon session closed, I read to my 
class the story of “The Cats that went to Law.” Those of my breth- 
ren who were brought up on Pierpont’s ‘“ Young Reader,” will read- 
ily recall the fable with its accompanying illustration, where his 
Honor sits perched on a barrel with the scales of Justice in hand, 
while the two “ parties” sit, one in each corner, watching the pro- 
ceedings with anxious faces. [read the fable very slowly and dis- 
tinctly to them twice, occasionally varying from the words of the 
book, in order to make the impression on their minds as vividly as 
possible. It was very evident they had never heard it before, and 
were much interested in it. By the way, in passing, have you never 
noticed how much more interested young folks are in fables, where 
birds, beasts, and fishes, stocks and stones talk, than they are in his- 
toricul facts and descriptions? My assistant accounts for it on the 
ground that the historical “ fact”’ is generally false, while the fable is 
wsthetically and morally true. 

This morning I called on four members of the class in succession 
to rise in their places and tell the story, Any teacher who has list- 
ened to the stumbling, broken ssntences of children when they first 
attempt to do a thing of this kind, will appreciate the value of this 
part of the exercise. After each one had finished, his language was 
criticised both as to the fitness of the words chosen to express his 
ideas, and as to the grammatical construction of his sentences. This 
criticism must be conducted in the most kindly and judicious man- 
ner, or more harm than good will be the result. Hvery effort must 
be made to make the children feel perfectly at ease, and express 
themselves with the utmost freedom. Any such thing as harshness 
or ridicule would wholly destroy the usefulness of the exercise, and 
defeat the end in view. 

Next, each pupil took his slate and wrote the story ou carefully, 
using his dictionary whenever in doubt about the spelling of a word. 
Whenever any new or unusual word occurs, or one they would not 
be likely to find in their small dictionaries, L write it on the board, 
and finally each one copied his work carefully on paper.— Beny. F. 
Morrison, in National Journal of Education. 
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HOW GRADATION SECURES SYSTEMATIC CULTURE. 


A course of study embracing the eight branches is being generally 
adopted by most of the counties in Indiana. This is comparatively 
a recent move. It was set on foot by a few far-seeing, wide-awake 
and philanthropic educators some six or seven years ago. The wis- 
dom of this new departure is now universally acknowledged. The 
adoption was with a view to the gradation of the country schools. 
Gradation has been adopted in most of the towns and cities, and the 
question naturally arose, “why not grade in the country also?” If 
it is a good thing in town and city, why is it not a good thing in the 
country? County superintendents found it very difficult and irksome 
to visit schools where there is no definite course of study adopted, and 
no systematic plan of advancing the pupils. Hence, several of these 
gentlemen began to plan and devise systems for their several counties, 
which they, through much tribulation, introduced into their schools. 
The result was a new impetus, and a new life to the schools. A erude 
system is better than no system at all. The matter has progressed, 
however, until crudity has, in » great measure, given place to a well- 
defined maturity. But why seek to systemuatize, or grade the common 
schools? We answer, in order to the highest and most systematic 
culture to the children of the state. Culture, so far as the mental en- 
dowments are concerned, is the chief end of all education. Culture 
is cultivation, without which no well-matured and abundant harvest 
is reaped. ‘The same great law of development and growth applies to 
the training of the infantile and juvenile mind in order to the high- 
est results of a full and healthy maturity, that applies to the develop- 
ment of a grain of corn into a large and well-filled ear. Proper 
cultivation produces the latter, soil, sunshine, and shower being well 
proportioned; proper and systematic training in the schools secures 
the former in the domain of mind. Has the training in our schools, 
hitherto, given the best possible culture to the children? We answer 
no. Why not? Because there has not been, until of recent date, 
any recognized principle of imparting instruction to the children in 
our schools. It has been esteemed enough for the state to do in dis- 
charging the duty it owes to the rising generation, to secure an acre 
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of ground, build a school-house upon it, hire a teacher, and put him 
to work in it as may seem best to him, and when the school is ont, 
pay him off, without any word of inquiry whether the great end of 
putting him into the school has been attained, viz., the systematic 
culture of the physical, moral, and mental natures of the children, 
We speak of these three divisions of culture, since under the common 
school law of all the states these three are provided for in the law. It 
is too common to confine our notions of education simply to the 
mind, leaving out the moral and physical. I[t is a Latin maxim, 
“mens sana in corpore sano,” a sound mind in a healthy body. We 
may add to this maxim, moralitas pura, and then it would read, “a 
sound mind and a pure morality in a sound body.” This expresses the 
full design of the culture designed to be in our schools. But we are 
free to affirm that comparative failure has hitherto attended much of 
our effort in this direction. In grading the schools, however, we in- 
augurate a new era, wherein a systematic culture can surely be given 
to our children and extend, in a degree, to the parents. This is evi- 
dent from a few considerations like the following: 

1. A complete drill is secured to them in all the branches. Hereto- 
fore it was, to a great extent, optional with the teacher whether he 
taught with reference to completing these branches or not. He was 
allowed to teach on those branches, and parts of branches, which 
suited him the best, or suited the children and their parents the best. 
Many teachers have hobbies, and if they are let alone they wil! ride 
these hobbies from the opening of the school to the end thereof. A 
teacher of this sort will, of course, neglect to teach many things in 
the curriculum the law provides, resulting in a one-sided and imper- 
fect culture. But gradation puts a stop to this, and requires a thor- 
ough drill in all the brar:ches, resulting necessarily in better culture. 
The better culture of the mind secured by systematic gradation tends 
to better morals, and we may say also to a healthier body. All obser- 
vation shows that good mental training reacts beneficially on the 
moral and physical constitution. 

2. Not only is a complete drill secured in all the branches, but it is 
secured in harmony with the age and advancement of the pupils. They 
are required to go up, step by step, as one who ascends a ladder. No 
whim of the teacher, or of the child or parent, is allowed to interfere 
with this regular and systematic going up. The result is that, at the 
close of the common school course, the pupil has a culture that fits 
him for the active business of life, without even ever entering the 
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threshold of a high school or college. This is just what we want our 
schools to accomplish in the way of culture. 

3. But this complete drill in all the branches in harmony with the 
age and advancement of the pupils secures @ continuation of this cul- 
ture in after life. ‘The school is largely for the purpose of forming 
tastes and habits which are to continue long after the pupil has left 
the school. If proper habits of systematic study are formed in school 
by the boy or the girl, these habits, to a large extent, will be con- 
tinued through life, giving a life-long eulture to the man or woman. 
No proper habits of study can ever come from the teaching in schools 
without a system of gradation. Of course there are some exceptions 
to this general rule. Some pupils of rare genius and native love for 
knowledge will learn, whether they are taught well or not. They 
readily form habits of study and retain them, but the great mass of 
children are not so; they have to be trained patiently and systemati- 
cally in order to form these habits. If they are carefully taken 
through, grade after grade, to the completion of the common branches, 
they will furm habits of study, and secure a mental and moral culture 
that they will be disposed to cherish and build upon during all life. 
Without this patient training from grade to grade in school, they 
would cease with the school to study, and wear away their lives in a 
listless indifference to the culture of their triune natures. 

4. But the effect goes beyond the school — the parents’ attention is 
drawn to the school — they receive a high culture. It is astonishing 
how some of our oldest citizens make rapid progress in the common 
school studies when they get interested in the progress of their chil- 
dren in school. It gives them a new start in culture. Perhaps six 
months was the extent of their school days, and, to make the matter 
worse, poor teaching at that. They had lost all interest in their own 
personal advancement, content to pass the remainder of their days in 
trying to add to their material resources, hopeless for any higher ad- 
dition to their wealth. Some afternoon in the mild September the 
children come home with the strange announcement that the teacher 
has graded the school. The father and mother begin to investigate 
what this means. They find it means that their little ones are placed 
in certain grades or classes, and will be required to keep up with 
them. This raises a desire to help them, that each may maintain an 
honorable standing in his grade, and be promoted in due time. In 
this undertaking to aid their children they begin again their own 
culture. They become, in a modified sense, school-teachers them- 
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selves. ‘They rub the rust off, and study up the books in order to aid 
their little ones. This is the result of the gradation of the schools, 
extending the benefits of culture to the parents, and to others outside 
of the school interested in its welfare. 

We deem that we have said enough to make evident our position 
that the gradation of our schools promotes systematic culture. This 
position being true, how important that all school officers see that 
their schools are brought into complete system, and not suffered to 
lapse back, if once graded, into the old state of confusion from which 
a noble effort has been made to redeem them. Let no backward steps 
be taken, but let the watch-word be onward and upward, H2celsior.— 
The Common School Teacher. 
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PRACTICAL WORK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


Should a pupil be told what he can find out for himself? 

As arule, a pupil should not be told what he can find out, én rea- 
sonable time, for himself. Pupils should be trained to rely upon them- 
selves as much as possible, so that they acquire a habit of self-reli- 
ance — avery necessary qualification in the character of man or woman. 
But many incidental questions arise during recitation, and at other 
times, which the pupil could answer, though the inconvenience of 
doing so, occasioned by not having at hand the proper sources of in- 
formation, would be greater than the advantages to be derived from it. 
To illustrate: If while hearing a class in physics I should use the term 
meter, and should be asked the meaning of it, I would not say, “ Go 
to the arithmetic and tind out the meaning yourselves.” I should 
tell them at once, and so make a better use of the time. Still I am of 
the opinion that a prevailing prominent error in our system of in- 
struction is giving too much assistance — telling too much. It is 
producing a crop of imitators. The pupil who is helped all along the 
way will be neither able nor willing to “ paddle his own canoe,” or if 
he attempts to do so will be ingloriously capsized. 

How far should a pupil be assisted in the preparation of his lesson? 
Just so far that he may know how to go about the preparation of it 
in a proper way. If the lesson is unusually difficult, it is proper for 
the teacher to point out the difficulties and suggest their solution, but 
no more. Pupils should be taught that the lesson is a trial of their 
strength, and that to fail is to acknowledge defeat, but that to sue- 
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ceed is to score a victory. I think, too, that by helping pupils a goc4 
deal, they come to distrust their own ability, and this is, in many 
cases, disheartening and enervating. 

What is the difference between teaching and talking? Teaching is 
communicating to another the knowledge of that of which he was 
before ignorant. It is educating. Talking is familiar or unrestrained 
conversation. Now, to communicate knowledge or to educate, some 
conversation is necessary. (And I would say here, in passing, that 
the conversational plan of teaching is the proper one for quite young 
people.) 

But teaching differs from talking in that the former is not unre- 
strained conversation. In teaching, conversation has a special aim, 
and that is to hold the minds of the pupils closely on the subject of 
the lesson, resolutely refusing to entertain irrelevant thoughts, or give 
expression to them. In talking, restraint is kept at the minimum. 

The design is to make all hands feel free and easy; and this is done 
by purposely avoiding all mental effort. In teaching, the minds of 
both teacher and taught are on the the alert, ready and eager for work, 
and not play. The subject is developed and presented in a logical 
way, the end being kept in view from the beginning to the close of 
the lesson. In talking, the mind throws off its guard, throws down 
its defense, and solicts and gives expression to ideas relevant and irrel- 
evant, sensible and nonsensical. No attention is paid to the critical 
and logical elaboration of a subject, because that requires effort. 
Those who are in the habit of playing teacher in familiar intercourse, 
instead of instructing or pleasing their audience, usually bore them. 
The teacher who is in the habit of descending to familiar talk with 
the class on the lesson in hand, will be considered by the pupils a 
capital fellow, but no teacher. 

In teaching, the pupils do most of the speaking. In talking, the 
teacher does the most of it. I have known teachers who, instead of 
having pupils recite to them, seemed anxious to recite the lesson to 
the pupils. When the teacher is well prepared, this will assume the 
form of a lecture, but when unprepared, will become attenuated into 
the air, or degenerate into mere gabble. Sometimes a teacher should 
talk, once in a while should lecture, but his main business is to teach. 

Should a teacher confine himself to the printed questions of the 
author? The principle referred to and the remarks made in reply to 
the question concerning the use of text-book by the teacher in recita- 
tion will apply here. Besides, a pupil may answer the printed ques- 

2—,Vou. X.— No. 11. 
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tion correctly, and yet not know the meaning of it. In short, it js 
better for the teacher to make his own questions, even if they are not 
quite as good as those in the book; because if he depends constantly 
for his questions on the book, he will never acquire the art of ques- 
tioning. 

Why are the “leading questions,” or questions that can be answered 
by Yes or No, objectionable? “ Leading questions” are useful in recj- 
tation when it is desirable to have a pupil commit himself when he 
purposely or otherwise refuses to come to the point. But they are 
usually objectionable, 1. Because they provoke very little effort on 
the part of the pupil as to thought, and none at all in the expression 
of it. Ifthere is no effort required in the recitation, no effort will be 
made for it. 2. Because the teacher has to do all the reciting, and it 
is not his business to recite. 

Should the teacher reject partial answers, and require every answer 
to be expressed in good language and in a complete sentence? Of 
course, every answer ought to be given in good language. I do not 
think, however, that every answer should be in a complete sentence. 
When a single pupil is asked a question, I think the answer should 
be in a complete sentence, when that sentence is not necessarily ster- 
eotyped. For example, take the following questions: What is the 
capital of Ohio? Ans. Columbus is the capital of Ohio. What is 
the capital of Pennsylvania? Ans. Harrisburg is the capital of Penn- 
sylvania. What advantage have these complete sentences over the 
mere words Columbus and Harrisburg? Those who say every answer 
ought to be acomplete sentence should require their pupils to say, 
“There sixteen drams in one ounce, there are sixteen ounces in one 
pound,” ete. But when the sentence admits of variety of construc- 

-tion, and hence some ingenuity and effort on the part of the pupil, 
then they should be required; for one purpose of the recitation is to 
train pupils in correct expression. 

In questioning a class as a whole, either the answer in a single 
word, or the stereotyped sentence is to be preferred to the other, be- 
cause if each one of a dozen had a different sentence, there would be 
a Babel of confusion, and no answer understood. — Penn. School 
Journal. 





Habits of politeness are of inestimable value, but those of rudeness 
are hard to be overcome. Habits have been compared to handcuffs, 
easy to put on and difficult to rid youself of. 
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THE ART OF TEACHING. 


The art of teaching may be defined as a skillful application of the 
science of teaching in the school-room; or, in other words, the appli- 
cation of the laws of a natural and national education, based upon a 
study of the nature of the child to be trained. The guiding princi- 
ple in the art of teaching may be condensed into the following state- 
ment: It is what the child does for himself, under wise direction, 
that educates him. The untrained and unskilled teacher holds that 
children are educated by what is told to them, or by what they mem- 
orize from text-books. To him all children are alike— vessels to be 
filled to the brim with facts. To him children have but one faculty, 
that of memorizing words. He does not educate them; that is, draw 
out, train, and discipline their faculties; he does not awaken their 
curiosity, and lead them to observe and think for themselves; his pro- 
cess is purely mechanical, as if he considered his school a factory, and 
the boys.and girls as so much raw material, to be turned out the de- 
sired manufactured article. For him there are no educational author- 
ities. He teaches just as he would if Pestalozzi, Froebel, Spencer, 
Arnold, Mann and Russell had never thought, observed, discovered 
and written. He teaches just as he was taught, in the “good old 
way” of our fathers, the stupefying effects of which some of us had 
the misfortune to experience a quarter of a century ago; a “ way” 
which is still followed in many country schools, in some city schools, 
and in not a few high schools and colleges. This way is self-perpet- 
uating by blind imitation. It is impervious to criticism, and will die 
out only when the species of untutored school-keepers shall be re- 
garded as fossils in a past educational formation. 

The following are a few of the unscientific and inartistic methods 
characteristic of too much of our “ school-keeping:” 

1. A blind adherence to the text-book in use. 

2. The verbatim recitation of memorized lessons, without reference 
to ideas. 

3. The failure to aid pupils in thinking, by suitable explanations, 

4, Telling everything in advance, and giving pupils no chance to 
find out anything for themselves. 

5. In arithmetic, requiring the logic of problems before thorough 
training in adding, subtracting, multiplying and dividing numbers. 
In wasting time on technical “school-masterisms,” instead of con- 
centrating the attention upon essentials. 
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6. In grammar, by requiring definitions, parsing, conjugations, 
and rules of syntax before practice on sentence-making. 

7. In geography, by memorizing the answers to a multitude of 
map questions, to which the child attaches no correct noticns, before 
laying a foundation of ideas drawn from the personal observation of 
local surroundings. 

8. In history, by memorizing useless particulars before taking lead. 
ing events. 

9. In botany, by taking books before plants. 

10. In physies, by taking text-book statements and omitting ex- 
periments. 

11. In reading, by training children to call words which convey to 
their minds no correct ideas. 

12. In drawing, by drudging upon lines, angles, and geometrical 
forms, before the delineation of common and interesting objects. 

In view of the charlatanism and empiricism to be found both in 
courses of study and methods of instruction, we may be tolerant of 
the opinions of those who assert that there is, as yet, in our common 
schools, neither an art nor a science of teaching. 

A State Superintendent, who had made, during a long term of 
office, hundreds of visits to all classes of country schools, declares that 
he never once saw a teacher conduct a recitation without a text-book 
in hand; that he seldom saw either teacher or pupils at the black- 
board; that he never saw a school globe actually in use; that he 
never saw a teacher give an object lesson; that he never heard a les- 
son in morals or manners; that he saw but one school cabinet; that 
he never saw a reading class trained to stand erect and hold a book 
properly; that he never heard a teacher give a lesson in local googra- 
phy, and he never found a school where children had evidently had 
one; that clases, when asked to point north, uniformly pointed up- 
ward to the zenith; that he never heard a spelling lesson dictated 
in which the teacher did not mispronounce one or more words, and 
that he never found a ‘school where the pupils had been taught to 
write a letter either of business or friendship. 

An examiner in one of the ten largest cities in the United States 
says that he found many classes of primary children, who had been 
to school for three years and had never made a figure or a letter upon 
the black-board; that lessons in “ oral instruction” were written on 
the black-board by teachers, copied into blank-books, and memorized 
by pupils; that the school globe was seldom used; that most of the 
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teaching consisted in hearing verbatim text-book lessons; that pro- 
nunciation was slovenly; that pupils were trained neither to think 
nor to speak; that half the recitations were conducted in writing; 
that pupils were kept up at high pressure by frequent competitive 
written examinations; and that the anxiety of teachers seemed to be, 
not to develop the faculties, but to cram the memory to pass the 
“ annual examination.” 

Such bungling teaching is a natural outcome of the popular notion 
that any person who has been “ educated” can become a teacher with- 
out a special training in the science and art of teaching. There is 
no class of teachers so hopelessly unprogressive as those who have 
grown wrong headed from untrained experience, and who are igno- 
rant of their own ignorance of skilled methods. It is this class of 
pedagogues that Carlisle has so graphically made immortal: ‘“ My 
teachers were hide-bound pedants, without knowledge of man’s na- 
ture, or of boys’, or of aught save lexicons and quarterly account 
books. Innumerable dead vocables they crammed into us, and called 
it fostering the growth of the mind. How can an inanimate, me- 
chanical verb grinder foster the growth of anything — much more of 
mind, which grows not like a vegetable (by having its roots littered 
with etymological compost), but like a spirit, by mysterious contact 
with spirit — thought kindling itself at the fire of living thought? 
How shall he give kindling in whose own inward man there is no 
live coal, but is burnt out to a dead grammatical cinder? My pro- 
fessors knew syntax enough, and of the human soul this much: that 
it had a faculty called memory, and could be acted on through the 
muscular integument by appliance of birch rods.” —Jonn Swett, 
in Cal. School Report. 


—_— ~~ eee 


OBJECTIVE TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


In considering the many points at which objective teaching touches 
education, and of which there is only time to mention a few, it has 
seemed to me that its first, and one of its most powerful effects, is in 
arresting the attention of the child. The attention once attracted, 
and the means of attracting it recognized, these means can be used 
again and again, to fix the habit of attention. To establish this is, 
of course, the greatest secret of success with children; but it is of the 
value of the habit to the grown man and woman that I wish to speak. 
Weall know that the attention of children is easily arrested by an 
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appeal to the senses. A picture, a flower, a strain of music, is like a 
spell in its effect upon a class of children that the most impressive 
lecture would fail to subdue. Pestalozzi recognized this, and it was 
the great engine by which he quieted his disorderly crowd of children, 
and brought them to a state receptive of knowledge. It seems a mere 
truism to say that nothing can be learned without attention; but it 
is not till we consider how many things which are full of truth and 
beauty pass before our very eyes and yet are lost to our minds, simply 
because we are inattentive to them and give no opportunity for their 
lessons to reach us, that we realize the full meaning of the words. 
x oR 

As a natural consequence of the power of concentrated attention to 
a limited number of facts, comes the training of the perceptive facul- 
ties. Objective teaching of course aims directly at this. It is need- 
less for me to point out this fact, and equally so to enlarge upon the 
importance of trained and accurate observation in every kind of ser- 
vice, in every station of life; and to remind you that the time for 
training the perceptive faculties is in childhood, and that no future 
efforts can make up tor the lack of their development at the proper 
time. I only touch upon it here, feeling that all your experience 
since leaving this school, has grounded you more firmly in your belief 
in this great fundamental principal of normal instruction, and go on 
to speak of another valuable habit of which, as it seems to me, the 
germ is planted in childhood by objective-teaching, the habit of self- 
reliance, of independent thought and research. 

A child is taken from his play with his toys, with which he has 
been experimenting in true philosophic style, testing the properties 
of every object he can lay hands on, taking nothing on authority that 
he can find out for himself by actual personal observation. He is 
takey to school and introduced to the world of books, peopled by the 
shadowy, intangible symbols of thoughts and ideas left by untold gen- 
erations that have passed away, symbols for which he has no corres- 
ponding ideas in the limited number of facts which he has acquired. 
The child is, of course, at first bewildered. His little voice sounds 
strange to himself, echoing through those vast, dim halls. Things 
that before were {real to him, take on new forms in the gloom, and 
gaze at him with strange looks. Soon, however, with the undevel- 
oped power which children have of adapting themselves to new cir- 
cumstances, he learns to accept these shadowy symbols. He stifles 
his own convictions and takes the new learning which is offered him. 
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He too, can respect words; and so long as he does so obediently and 
tamely, all goes well. 

Meanwhile what has become of the spirit of free inquiry, that 
found its answer only in actual proof by his own senses? What has 
become of his self-reliance? Once he learned without the help of any 
one, by many experiments and manipulations, deeply interesting to 
himself, though perhaps not so interesting to the object of his study, 
that pussy had curiously-shaped eyes; that her fur was soft, and that 
she preferred to have it stroxed in a particular direction, that she 
had paws that could scratch or caress, as they became in turn armed 
with claws or cushioned with velvet. But now all these interesting 
bits of information or facts, — which, if he turns his attention to the 
sciences, will all be carefully relearned,— must be put aside. Now 
he learns that c-a-t, for some unaccountable reason, spells cat; not 
the cat of his affections, but a new and shadowy cat, haunting spec- 
trally the vast and dim abobe his mind is now to dwell in, —c-a-t 
spells cat, and that is all it will be safe for him to mention. Mean- 
while his future investigations with real things are to be confined to 
play-hours, while the serious business of life, on which his present 
reputation and future welfare depend, is to consist of receiving doubt- 
ful information at second-hand, and putting it away where it will be 
least inconvenient to himself, and yet most easily brought forth when 
occasion demands. 

It is easy to see that the habit of self-reliance, of independent 
research, may lead to a hard, uncompromising materialism; but it is 
for this very reason that, it seems to me, children ought to be encour- 
aged to become acquainted, while they are children, with the mani- 
festations of the powers of nature. Familiar with the various forms 
of animal and plant-life, from their earliest childhood, and associating 
all the wonders of nature with their innocent pleasures, and with the 
lessons of the love and goodness of God that come to them with every 
new knowledge of His work; and learning all this before subtle ques- 
tions of the origin and destiny of life have come with riper years and 
more intricate studies without losing their self-reliance they are more 
reverent and humble than if, in after years, the whole realm of sci- 
ence is opened to them at once, and in the new freedom of personal 
investigation and untrammeled thought they lose themselves in the 
wilderness of theory and hypothesis. If we remember what real edu- 
cation is, that its sole value lies in the training and development of 
the powers of the mind, we shall see the more clearly the value of 
objective teaching. * * * 
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Let the child, then, be surrounded by things upon which he can 
try his powers freely; let him see, hear, and handle,— then almost 
unaided, or at least so far as one can tempt him to further investiga- 
tions, he will reap the precious gain of habits of self-reliance, of 
accurate observation, and of thoughtful, reverent attention. — Miss 
Frorence Drx, in the Nat. Jour. of Education. 





WHISPERING. 


Many teachers are fretted and troubled by the whispering of their 
pupils. They ask, “How can we stop whispering?” Suppose we 
put this in another aspect and ask “ How shall we prevent their want- 
ing to whisper?” The usual way is to have a rule against it and a 
penalty. So much is dedueted from their standing, or they are made 
to stay in at recess or after school. But let the teacher give the pupils 
employment, and then they will not be likely to whisper. “An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” It is not well to make a 
rule against whispering. Let the pupils know that you do not want 
it done, and then try the effect of employment. At all events do not 
consider the scholar as a reprobate if he will whisper. Reflect what 
you would do under the same circumstances; reflect further that 
teachers are very apt to whisper when together. And if a pupil 
whispers, it is not absolutely necessary to rap on your desk and look 
crossly at him. The world will not fall to pieces if one or ten whisper 
each day. Be brave, then, and do not be frightened if one whispers. 

Let us now see how it can be stopped, for a school room that is 
full of noise and confusion is an unsightly spectacle. Noise and study 
are incompatible. Explain this to the scholars and enlist their aid in 
the matter. Make them find that you want to make the room pleas- 
ant; that you do not want them to be troubled and harassed by others 
interrupting them. These plans may be tried to accustom the chil- 
dren to abstain from speaking. ; 

(1) Ask them to go without whispering for a half-hour, or hour, 
and at the end of that time ascertain who have succeeded, letting 
them raise their hands. Commend their success; give them a little 
rest, and then let them try another period. 

(2) Have a period set apart for speaking, by having a large card 
marked “ Study Hour,” on one side, and “ Needful Speech,” on the 
other. At the end of each hour turn this card. 
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(3) Keep an eye on the noisy ones, and give them a separate place 
to sit, not so much as a punishment as to prevent them troubling 
others. 

(4) Keep a record of those who whisper much, and class them as 
“ Disorderly,” and lower their standing for good behavior. This needs 
to be handled with care. 

(&) Detain those who are noisy, and try to influence them by a kind 
personal talk. 

(6) Appoint some of these as monitors. 

(7) Give extra employment to those who seem to have time to 
whisper. 

(8) Make a great distinction between those who whisper about their 
studies and those who whisper about mischief. 

(9) Dismiss in the order of orderly conduct as you have noted it — 
saying I will dismiss in the class — (a) ‘‘ Those who have seemed to me 
to be successful in managing themselves; these may stand — James, 
Henry, etc., etc.” After dismissing these —(b) “Those who have 
seemed to me to be moderately successful; these may stand — William, 
Mary, ete.” After dismissing these —(c) “ Those who have had the 
best success; these may stand — Susan, etc.” Then dismiss these. 

There are many other methods, but the above carefully applied and 
followed by close personal attention will generally suffice—WN. Y. 
School Journal. 


VENTILATION. 


The requirements for good ventilation in a school are, that the air 
shall be furnished in a fresh volume of from 40 to 100 cubic meters 
(1400 to 3500 cubic feet) hourly to each scholar. If the room is 
spacious, there may be 300 cubic feet of space per scholar, so that the 
whole air contents of the room are required to be evacuated from five 





to twelve times an hour! while, if the room is of moderate size, say 


200 cubic feet per head, the change must go on faster — the entire 
contents must be changed once every 8} minutes! And this can be 
done, and is done, without causing a draught. But we can see at 
once that if the room is crowded, and the air is wholly changed once 
in four minutes to correspond, the draught will be great. A closely 
packed room is not well ventilated for just this reason; the inmates 
cannot bear the draft. A certain amount of “elbow-room ” must be 
given, or the air-currents will not be borne. There should be, there- 
fore, about fifteen square feet of floor space tor each inmate of the room. 
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To extract every eight minutes a school-housefull of freshly heated 
air, and send it up over *he ridge-pole, would seem extreme folly to 
any one not acquainted with the facts and the necessities of the case; 
suffice it to say that the school-house is a peculiar place, a very closely 
packed place, and subject to those peculiar morbid influences which 
attend the close packing of human beings, and which.are so distinctly 
proved to exist, that the death-rates of different cities are high or low 
in proportion to the number of people dwelling on the square acre, 
Fortunately, we have it in our power, by the judicious arrangement 
of flues and the liberal use of coal, to render these school-rooms as 
wholesome as the average dwelling-house. Ido not say that this is 
generally accomplished, for it is not, even in enlightened cities. 

There are certain contrivances for letting fresh air enter a room 
unwarmed without striking the scholars. One of the best and simplest 
is to place a narrow piece of wood under the lower sash. The effect 
is to leave a narrow opening between the sashes, which admits air in 
an upward direction. 

Another plan is to use a wider board, and pierce it with one or two 
wide pipes bent at right angles and provided with valves; this, also, 
throws the wind upward. ‘This is called the “ Maine” ventilator. 
Sometimes it is modified by covering the inlet with tin, perforated 
with fine holes. The object in doing this is to prevent the inflow of 
a great volume of air in the form of a draught; but it really shuts 
out about three-quarters of the air. Then there is a contrivance for 
letting air enter through a sifter of cloth, in the upward direction; 
but the cloth can easily be perceived to lessen the ventilating effect 
most essentially. A better method for sifting the air (because simpler 
and cheaper) consists in tacking very thin flannel to a mosquito-frame, 
in the place of gauze, and inserting the frame as is usually done. If 
it is thought desirable, both sides of the frame may be thus covered. 
The plan is found effettual.— D. F. Laxcoin, in School and Industrial 


Hygiene. 





Wauat Is toe Use? —This is a good question for the teacher to 
apply to all the routine of the school room. There are many useless 
things we do because we have seen somebody else perform them when 
he had reason for doing so. Let every one of our regulations be 
called to pass this test of utility and we shall be surprised to see how 
many could be abolished. 
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TruANCY is probably the worst evil of school life, involving as 
it does the acting of a lie, and thus re-acting upon the moral charac- 
ter of the child. Any one will admit that the child who will act a 
lie is no better than he who tells one. How to overcome this evil of 
truancy, is one of the great problems of all large schools. It isa fact 
that many parents wink at the delinquencies of their children in this 
respect. 

Truancy is promoted in this way: Many parents are exceedingly 
restive under the just requirements of the school in the matter of ex- 
cuses for absence. When teachers, in the proper discharge of their 
duties, seek for some reasonable excuse for the pupil’s absence, they 
are virtually (if not in so many words) told by the parent, it is none 
of their business. 

Right thinking people are desirous that their children be held to a 
strict accountability; but parents in their hurry dislike to take time 
for writing excuses, and frequently express their impatience in terms 
not to complimentary to the teacher. Pupils soon learn how much 
annoyance the writing of excuses is, and it is an easy way out of the 
difficulty to write them themselves. Thus many a boy has taken his 
first lesson in forgery. Having learned how easy it is to pass muster 
in the way of excuses, it is but a step to truancy, as the truancy can 
be so easily covered by a forged excuse. If some parents were aware 
how much deception is practiced by their children, as soon as they 
are able to write, they would be greatly alarmed. 


i 


Be FRANK with your school. Frankness shows honesty and courage. 
Say just what you mean on every occasion, and take it for granted 
that you mean to do just what you say. If a pupil asks you a tavor 
you should grant it, if it is reasonable; if it is not, tell him plainly 
why you cannot. You will wrong him and wrong yourself by equiv- 
ocation of any kind. Never say a wrong thing to make your school 
think you are smart. Deal kindly and firmly with all your scholars, 
and you will find it the policy which wears the best. Above all, do 
not appear to be what you are not. If you have any fault to find 
with any one, tell him, not others, of what you complain. There is 
no more dangerous experiment than that of undertaking to be one 
thing to a scholar’s face and another behind his back. We should 
live, act and speak in our school what we are willing should be known 
by the whole district. It is not only best as a matter of policy. 
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THE READING of our children out of school calls for greater careful- 
ness on our part. Many teachers take pains about it, asking their 
pupils what they read, and helping them to read better books than 
they pick up by themselves. One teacher showed me, some months 
since, a blank-book, with a pupil’s name at the top of the page, and 
below it the books which had been read during the year or a part of 
the year. It was delightful to see that the quality of reading was 
constantly improving under this geutle supervision, and I can think 
of no other means as more effective. But this was the doing of a sin- 
gle teacher; and other things done for the same purpose are, if not 
few, at all events far between. We want to work together, not in 
the same way, but with the same constancy, to change the current 
of children’s reading, that it may make their minds fruitful instead 
of desolate-— Boston School Report. 





WHat IS IN A worD.—Great is the influence of a teacher’s mis- 
takes. Pupils do not seem to remember the words we pronounce 
correctly, but if we teach a wrong pronunciation they seem to cling 
to that with wondrous tenacity, The teacher does not always think 
how important it is that he make sure of having all his words correct. 
His letting a word go wrong once may fix in many minds a wrong 
pronunciation that will last for life. We know a teacher who taught 
two boys to pronounce collier kdl yér in a song which they gave at a 
school exhibition. The song proved popular and the town caught 
up the words and the error. We are very sure that if the pronuncia- 
tion of collier had been left to the vote of the village the result 
would go against the dictionaries. Let us remember, fellow teachers, 
how important is our pronunciation of every word. 





Interruption of the speech of others is a great sin against good 
breeding. In interrupting a speaker, you act almost as rudely as if, 
when walking with a companion, you were to thrust yourself before 
him and stop his progress. 





OppoRTUNITIES are very sensitive things; if you slight them on 
their first visit, you seldom see them again. 





THE more virtuous a man is, the more virtue doos he see in others. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Q. If a special meeting is called to vote on changing the site to a 
specified place, can it be changed at such meeting, to any other place? 

A. This would not be admissible. Voters might have no objection 
to the proposed site, and so not attend, because inconvenient for 
them, and advantuge should not be taken of their absence to vote on 
some other site. 

Q. If three persons vote at a school meeting who are not entitled 
to do so, does that render the proceedings void? 

A. It does not. All the measures adopted might still have been 
carried by a majority of legal votes. If, however, issue was taken in 
regard to any act of the meeting, and it was shown not to have been 
sustained by a majority of legal votes, it would be set aside. 

Q. If a new district is formed, and the order cannot take effect for 
three months, or till the first of April, when is the property to be 
divided ? 

A. Not until the order goes into effect. Until then, the new dis- 
trict is not formed — does not exist. In the meantime, things con- 
tinue as they were. School goes on, perhaps, and all enjoy its bene- 
fits, and the benefits of all ordinary expenditures, as before. 

Q. What are the duties of a district director? 

A. To countersign orders; to appear in behalf of the district, in 
law suits, and to prosecute the treasurer for any breach of his bond 
(section 442); to act, with the clerk, in the approval of the bond (see- 
tion 443); to call special school meetings in certain cases (section 427); 
and to attend board meetings. It is proper for him to call school 
meetings to order, and to preside, if elected; and to preside at board 
meetings. 

Q. Who is to make the district report, the outgoing or incoming 
clerk? 

A. The law evidently expected that the outgoing clerk would do 
it, as the new one is not elected, under ordinary circumstances, until 
after the report is due. And even if the new clerk is elected the last 
Monday in August, the old one acts, or may act, for ten days longer, 
and as arule he can better and more properly make the report than 
a new hand. 
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Q. Is there any law as to a janitor for schools and his duties? 

A. Provision may probably be made, in the charters of some cities, 
for the employment of a janitor by the school board. There is no 
such express provision in the general school law, but section 435 
authorizes and requires boards to obtain such services in this line ag 
may be necessary, and not voluntarily rendered by teacher and pupils. 

Q. Can a board procure seats, after a school house has been built, 
none having been provided for in the contract for the building? 

A. It would be proper in this case for the board to procure seats, as 
necessary appendages to the school house, but it might be prudent to 
have a special meeting of the district on the subject. 

Q. Has a board any power to shorten the sessions of the primary 
department to four hours in a day? 

A. In aschool where the ‘little children can properly be dismissed 
and go home by themselves, a two hours session each half day may 
not unreasonably be deemed as profitable for them, with ordinary 
teachers and exercises, as sessions of three hours. It may also be 
convenient to have the teacher devote a part of her time elsewhere. 

Q. Ifa district votes at annual meeting not to have any school, 
can the board nevertheless go on and borrow money, hire a teacher, 
and have a school? 

A. No, the board can act, only in case the district neglects, up to 
the 3d Monday in November, to provide for at least a five months 
school. In this event, the board cannot borrow money, but will pro- 
ceed under section 437. 

Q. Is a vote at the annual meeting that the school month shall be 
22 days, binding on the board in hiring teachers? 

A. It is not. Thelaw makes the school month 20 days for the dis- 
trict, and for the teacher also, unless the board and teacher agree 
upon some other number. 

Q. Can the board lawfully make a rule that no pupil shall be ad- 
mitted to the school, if tardy, without a written excuse? 

A. A board has general power to make rules, but they should be 
reasonable. In country districts there is a liability to tardiness that 
comes from difference, or defect, or want of time pieces, or from dis- 
tance and bad going. A more reasonable rule is to admit the tardy 
pupil, and ask an explanation; and when thought necessary, a writ- 
ten excuse from parents. But this will sometimes be difficult to ob- 
tain. In making rules, the board and teachers should take into con- 
sideration the character of the district. 
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Q. Can a board hire a teacher by the day, so as to avoid giving 
him holidays? 

A. That is not the intent of the law. The contract is to “ specify 
the wages per week, month or year.” The law considers and counts 
legal holidays as school days, for both district and teacher. Contracts 
seeking to evade this, are against public policy. 

Q. Are children without a mother, and living with an aunt, and 
whose father resides out of the state, entitled to free tuition? 

A. Ordinarily no question would be raised, in such a case. The 
condition of such children would generally procure for them tacit 
admission to the school. But as a point of law, children’s legal resi- 
dence is presumptively with their father. He might be quite able to 
pay for their tuition, but seek to procure schooling for them without 
cost, where he paid no taxes. Free tuition cannot be claimed as a 
right, where there is no evidence of legal residence, but children 
should always have the benefit of any doubt as to the matter. 


Q. Is not a girl entitled to free tuition in any district where she 
may be, after she is eighteen ? 

A. No, in this regard she stands in the same relations as a boy. 
Until twenty-one, her legal residence is presumptively at home, un- 
less she is married. 

Q. Can the chairman of a district meeting vote twice, that is, after 
voting once, can he give a casting vote, if there is a tie? 

A. Of course not. He is simply a voter in the chair, and vetes 
like the rest. He has no casting vote. 

Q. Can a teller, on receiving ballots at a district election, throw 
out what he thinks unlawful ? 

A. By no means. He or any other elector may challenge any per- 
son offering to vote who is believed not entitled todoso. If the 
person challenged takes the oath, his ballot must be accepted. 

Q. Can the district vote to have German taught in the school? 

A. This is left to the board. If the district generally desire it, this 
will naturally influence the decision of the board. 

Q. Must a county superintendent give a bond? It is so indicated 
in the index to the revised statutes, but I cannot find any such law. 

A. The index is incorrect. There is no provision of law that a 
county superintendent shall give a bond. He must take the oath of 
office, as provided in section 701, but no bond is required as in the 
case of the other county officers named in chapter XXXVII. 
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Messrs. Eprrors, — Is there such a county as Bax Ax in the State of Wiscon. 
sin? Itseems to me there used to be, but I cannot find it on the maps to which 
I have access. Has the name been changed, or has the county been united with 
another ? L. B. P. 


The name was changed to Vernon, perhaps twenty-five years ago.— Eps. 





IN the sentence, “ Lincoln fell by the hand of Booth, in what voice is the verb 
fell? Our county superintendent says it is in the passive voice. I think it is 
an active intransitive verb, without voice. L. B. P. 

It is an intransitive verb, past tense, from fall. There is such an active verb 
as “fell,” to strike down. This verb may be used in the passive voice. In thi8 
case the sentence would read, “ Lincoln was felled by the hand of Booth.”— Eps, 





Who wants rare coins? A subscriber writes: “ Would you please inform me, 
if possible, as to the most profitable way to get rid of my “ rare money,” especially 
pennies of 1857-8. 





A TEACHER writes of a source of annoyance and injury in this wise: 

For the past year I have been very much annoyed by finding, when I arrived 
at the schoo] house, several of my little pupils in the room, and the dirt as thick 
as a fog. I have had on several occasions to take them out doors and keep them 
there in the cold. Now I am told it is not convenient for the janitress to sweep 
in the evening. You tell us in your journal to be very careful in using the 
chalk on the blackboard. Is not dust as bad for the little lungs? O. M. 





THE meaning of the word Chippewa having been asked, we have obtained the 
following answer from Mr. C. W. BurrerFIELD: 

The word otchipwe, ojebway, odjcbwa, ojibway, ojebewa or ojtbwa, is very generally 
corrupted to chappewa. It means a particular manner of utterance or peculrarity 
of voice. I have no doubt we should say “ Otchipwe Indians” instead of Chip. 
pewa Indians;” but custom has now, perhaps, irrevocably established “ Chip. 
pewa.” The singular is “ Chippewa;” plural, ‘‘ Chippewas.” 


Says a correspondent, “Inclosed please find $1.00 for another year. The 
JOURNAL is one of the best tools I have to accomplish my work. Any one who 
will not sacrifice one hundred cents in a whole year for it, must certainly aim at 
very little else than that which will fill his own purse.” 

Says another, “I have taken a number of different educational journals during 
the last thirteen years, but de not find any that interests me as much as our home 
journal.” 
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Tur Weekly Expositor, a paper issued at Sturgeon Bay, dishonors itself by 
publishing and evidently approving, in its columns, a long article in which a 
correspondent ignorantly criticises and grossly misrepresents the language used 
by the State Superintendent in some sentences of his circular on the compulsory 
education law. There is no excuse for the injustice committed by this paper, as 
it was furnished with a correct copy of the printed circular on this subject. 
Nothing so tends to destroy the wholesome influence of many newspapers in this 
country, and to make them positively pernicious in their teaching, as the down- 
right stupidity or the willful misrepresentations of their partisan editors and the 
malicious scribblers of their defamatory items. 

This correspondent states, at the joutset, that “It is astonishing that he [the 
State Superintendent] gives his advice in such faulty and ungrammatical lan- 
guage.” Then follow his illustrations, most of which we will notice. 

He says, in referring to the same officer, “‘ He addresses his letter to ‘ District 
School Boards, which he probably intends as an expression equivalent 
to ‘School District Boards,” which it is not, any more than black ladies’ stock- 
ings means ladies’ black stockings, or a horse chestnut is necessarily a chestnut 
horse.” We wiil not pause to examine the mistakes in the language of this 
writer, farther than to say that he misspells the compound word school-district, 
violates the rhetorical law of clearness by using the pronoun “ which ” referring 
to different antecedants in the same sentence, and indicates confusion of 
thought by the use of “it” in the clause “which it is not.” But the circular of 
the State Superintendent is properly addressed to district school boards, and not 
to school-district boards. The word school is here a part of the compound noun 
school boards, and district is an adjective modifying this noun. Besides, the 
expression school-district boards conveys only a portion of the idea covered by 
the words district school boards. If this correspondent does not know, a little 
inquiry will enable him to learn, that in this State there are districts organized 
for school purposes, which are not school-districts in the ordinary meaning of 
the term, and as defined by Webster. We have whole towns and cities forming 
single districts, as well as divisions of a town or city forming school-districts, 
“for establishing and conducting schools.” Our district system for maintaining 
public schools embraces three kinds of organizations, the township, the inde- 
pendent city, and the primary school-district; and the boards in charge of all 
there are designated as district school boards. 

The next illustration is as follows: “ The first paragraph of the letter contains 
this sentence, ‘ It will depend largely upon you whether the object sought by this 
act should be realized.’ The italics are mine. Largely in the sense of much, or 
greatly, or in a great degree, would only be used by an indifferent writer. Such 
a use of the word is not sanctioned by the best writers nor by Webster.” In next 
to the last sentence given above, the word on/y, associated with would be used, 
makes nonsense; it should be inserted after by, and the phrase would then read 
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by only an indifferent writer. As only now stands in the sentences of the critic, 
the assertion is that an indifferent writer would do nothing with the word 
largely, except to use it. But numerous examples from the works of our standard 
authors, can be cited to prove that largely is correctly used in the circular. It 
there means to a great extent, in a great degree, greatly. This is its second use, 
as the authorities show, while extensively is its first, and tn a great quantity is its 
third. In our best works on English synonyms, largely is mentioned before 
greatly, under the sense of tm a great degree. Shakespeare says: 
“ Our supplies live largely in the hope 
Of great Northumberland.” 

This correspondent further remarks on the quotation from the circular, “The 
word should is a gross mistake. By using this word Mr. Whitford has, in reality, 
said that it depended upon the district boards whether education should be com. 
pulsory. The legislature has already decided that question, and enacted that 
education shall be compulsory.” The State Superintendent in his circular is 
here misquoted. He uses shall, not should, before the words be realized. It passes 
our understanding how any one who has the ability to use fairly the English 
language, could permit himself to form the opinion that another person even 
with only a moderate knowledge of the laws of English Syntax, could be guilty 
of this and other crude solecisms, which this correspondent attributes to the 
State Superintendent. Has he done this to cast odium upon the compulsory 
education law ? 

Let us examine another item. ‘ Mr. Whitford’s second paragraph reads as 
follows: ‘The most convenient method I can make the observations I wish to, is 
to append them to the several sections of the law.’ If the indulgent reader will 
insert the phrase by which or extend some similar courtesy, he will make sense 
of a sentence which Mr. Whitford has negligently left ungrammatical and sense- 
less.” By reference to the circular, several thousand copies of which have been 
distributed throughout the State, it will be seen that this critic mutilates the sen- 
tence used by the State Superintendent, who says, ‘The most convenient method 
in which I can make the observations,’ ete. ‘ The indulgent reader,” we imagine, 
is likely to overstep the bounds of courtesy in the expression of his indignation 
at such misrepresentation of the careful statement in the circular. 

This correspondent sets up another man of straw, against which he sturdily 
directs the blows of his fist. He says, ‘‘ Mr. Whitford’s third paragraph contains 
this sentence, ‘As any such person, though not sustaining the relation of parent 
or guardian of a child would not be allowed to withhold from ¢¢ bodily food so 
he must not neglect js education.” He comments on this sentence as follows: 
“A person does not sustain the relation of parent of a child but to a child. He 
sustains the relation ¢o and not the relation of. It is not proper to call a child ¢é 
in one line, and speak of Ais education in the next line.” It is difficult to dis. 
cover the motive which could induce this writer to furnish, and the editor of the 
Weekly Expositor to publish, such a shameless misquotation of Mr, Whitford’s 
language. The sentence correctly given is as follows: “As any such person, 
though not sustaining the relation of parent or guardian ¢o a child, would not be 
allowed to withhold from it bodily food, so he must not neglect dts education.” 
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The construction of the sentence is partially hidden by this critic, in not insert- 
ing, as is done in the circular, the coma after the words child and fod. But 
witness the assertion that the State Superintendent uses of for to after “ parent or 
guardian,” and fs for its before “ education!” 

We will not follow farther the criticisms of this writer. 





Tur effort should be made throughout the State this coming winter to induce 
the Legislature to enact a law for raising annually a State tax toward the sup- 
port of our common schools. The arguments in favor of this measure have been 
fully presented in the recent annual reports of the State Superintendent. Wis. 
consin stands in the unenviable position of belonging to a small minority of the 
States which have made no provision for such a tax. Cheering reports in favor 
of this law come from many parts of the State. To aid the State University 
and the free high schools, a general tax has been levied for several years upon 
the property of our citizens. Why should not all the departments of our graded 
schools, and all the public schools in the country districts enjoy the same ad- 
vantage ? 





Tuer State University is exhibiting its usual prosperity. At least ninety 
new students were added at the opening of the present term, to the regular col- 
lege classes. The enrollment of young men in the law class, reaches sixty-five. 
The following article, cut from the Stute Journal, shows what additions are 
being made to the Washburn Observatory : 

On Observatory Hill, inthe State University grounds, extensive improvements 
are in progress. Upon the east end of the Washburn Observatory, an addition 
is being built, as large as the original building, and of a similar style of archi- 
tecture; in this new structure, will be located Prof. Watson’s library and his 
computing instruments, while a reception room and computing room will be the 
special features. An addition of the same size and style will be projected from 
the west end of the Observatory, next year, so that by another twelve months the 
institution will be just three times the size originally planned; the western 
addition will be devoted to an extension of the transit instruments A small ob- 
servatory, purely for class instruction, has been erected by Professor Watson, 
across the carriage drive tu the northeast of the main structure. The Professor 
desires the Observatory proper, with its magnificent appointments, now on hand 
and being manufactured. in Cambridge, Mass., for exclusive use in his planetary 
investigations, — hence the erection of a class observatory wholly unconnected 
with the principal building 

At the foot of the first hill-slope, in the front of the entrance to Washburn 
Observatory, the Professor is erecting, at his own expense, the Watson Solar Ob- 
servatory, a novelty in astronomical investigation. It is generally known that 
from the bottom of a deep well the stars can be plainly seen, at bright noonday. 
Upon this principle, Professor Watson is conducting his experiment; a cellar 
twenty feet in depth has been sunk, below the surface of the ground, at the bot- 
tom of the slope; over this, a fine stone building is being erected. At the top 
of the hill, which is about sixty feet above the bottom of the cellar, powerful re- 
flectors are to be placed, to throw rays of the light down a large tube which 
ends in the cellar, where the observer will be stationed. This method of minor 
reflection is an invention of the Professor’s, pure and simple, and is the result 
of extended individual experiment. It is thought that by this means, which is 
in effect the same as gazing at the heavens through a telescope located in the 
bottom of a well, observations of the sun and its vicinity can be taken, better 
than ever heretofore obtained. This experiment of Professor Watson’s is en- 
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confirmed in his opinion by an observation made two years ago, during the total 
eclipse of the sun. If at all successful in his experiment, the Professor will no 
doubt discover other planets in the neighborhood of the sun, wholly unknown 
to present astronomy. This experimental solar observatory is, as before stated 
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Tur North AMERICAN Review for August opened with a most interesting 
subject. About forty years ago Mr. John L. Stephens published two works on 
Central America and Southern Mexico. So eager was the public to obtain 
information in regard to numerous ruins of ancient cities which he described, 
that though each of the works comprised two expensive volumes, ten editions of 
the first work were sold within three months, and the success of the second was 
quite as remarkable. Other travelers, American and European, have visited the 
ruins and have written deeply interesting volumes in regard to their immense 
architectural monuments, their elaborate decorations, their singular uninter- 
preted bas-reliefs and hieroglyphic tablets, but as yet no light has been thrown 
upon the origin of the people who built these cities. All the knowledge we can 
ever expect to obtain of the history of these people must be drawn from the 
ruins. Recently a well-equipped expedition has been despatched to Central 
America, charged with the work of systematically searching for everything that 
may tend to place within the domain of history the facts connected with a peo- 
ple whose career must have been one of the most interesting in the general 
development of the world’s civilization. The founders of these cities were our 
predecessors on this continent; their peculiar civilization and their esthetic 
development are of the highest interest as regards the question of the origin of 
man himself; their history is, in fact, the first chapter of the general history of 
the American continent. Though we are not the lineal descendants of these 
builders of cities that must have rivaled even Babylon and Nineveh in some of 
their architectural features, the results of their culture have been left to our safe 
keeping, and from these results it is evidently our duty, as far as possible, to 
gather the materials for filling up the unwritten first chapter of our own history. 
A full account of the explorations of the party comprising the expedition is 
being published from month to month in the North American Review, with illus. 
trations of the most important objects discovered. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





MemoriaL Record OF THE Fatuers oF Wisconstn. With a History of Early 
Settlement in Wisconsin, By H. A. Tenney and David Atwood. Madison: 
D. Atwood. (See Advertisement.) 

This volume will be greeted with much interest by many besides the living 
pioneers of the state and their descendants. Great pains have evidently been 
taken to rescue from oblivion the memory of those who first introducod our 
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American civilization into this fair domain known as Wisconsin, and laid the 
foundations of our state institutions and government. The names of not a few 
of these pioneers and first builders will be inscribed indeed upon the pages of 
general history, but this timely volume will keep green in the memory of com- 
ing generations, many men, who if not conspicuous, are nevertheless most 
worthy to be remembered by those who enjoy the fruit of their sacrifices and 

. their labors. The narratives and sketches appear to have been drawn with great 
impartiality as well as fidelity, and the book may be recommended not only to 
the general reader, as one of great interest, but to teachers, as a most useful 
adjunct in giving instructions in the geography, history, and constitution of the 
State. The literary and mechanical execution of the volume is most creditable 
to all concerned. 


An EXxposITION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED States. By A. O. 
Wright, author of “ An Exposition of the Constitution of Wisconsin.” Mad- 
ison: David Atwood. (See Advertisement) 

The complete and thorough manner in which Mr. Wright prepared his Expo- 
sition of our State Constitution, which has been some years in use in our 
schools, is a sufficient warrant that the present work has been equally well pre- 
pared, and the two books furnish all that is needed in the way of text-books on 
the Constitutions, for our common schools. All young persons, before they leave 
school, should learn something of the structure and functicns and relations of 
our double form of government, state and national, and of the rights and duties 
of citizens, as well as of the country, and teachers may do much, not only to 
promote political intelligence but to enkindle and keep alive a spirit of patriot- 
ism; without which our free institutions cannot be perpetuated. 


Exutpttion Days. By Mrs. Marv B. C. Slade, editor of “ Good Times.” Bos- 
ton: Henry A. Young & Co., 128 pp. 16mo. 


This is a superior collection of Dialegues, Recitations, Songs, Charades, Tab- 
leaux, Piays, etc., for school or parlor, and will be found very attractive to the 
more intelligent classes of children and young folks. 


Hanv-Boox of the New Gross Globe. By H. H. Gross. Chicago: A. H. An- 
drews & Co. 

This little manual contains about all of Mathematical Geography that is needed 
in our schools. It is especially useful of course in connection with the Gross 
Globe, but can be made useful with any globe. Mr. Gross, by much study and 
practice, in connection with the distribution of globes, has the whole matter, 
both figuratively and literally, at his fingers ends. 


Practica, Lessons In Eneuisu. By J. M. B. Sill, A. M., Supt. of Schools in 
Detroit, Mich. New York and Chicago: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 


Prof. Sill, by his little book on Grammar, published some years ago, was one 
of the pioneers in the work of simplifying the study and making it more prac* 
tical. The key note to his plan is “the omission of non-essentials.’ And he 
further proceeds upon the obvious fact, though it is one that compilers of Eng- 
lish grammar seem very slow to recognize, that the English language is com- 
paratively devoid of inflections, and that to apply to it the nomenclature and 
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system — the elaborate grammar, of a highly inflected language like the Latin, 
is not only absurd, but a great waste of time. The reform in this matter is slow, 
but will come in the end. 


KENDALL’s Lunar TELLURIC GLOBE, is manufactured and sold by the Na- 
tional School Furniture Company, 34, 36, Madison, St., Chicago, and is not only 
very ingenious, but comparatively. inexpensive. By means of the different ad. 
justments of the instrument, can be shown the earth’s motion around the sun, 
change of seasons, variableness in length of day and night, apparent motion of 
the sun through the zodiac, six months night and six months day at the poles, ° 
winter solstice, summer solstice, and the autumnal and vernal equinox; also the 
phases of the moon for each night of the lunar month, the appearance of the 
moon as more or less vertical, commonly designated a wet or dry moon, the 
causes of the eclipse of the sun and of the moon, influence of gravitation and 
rotation on the tides in the ocean, etc, ete. The prices vary, according to size 
and mountings, from twenty to thirty-three dollars. Mr. J. A. Bowyer, who is 
about introducing the globe, in this state, gave us the other day a very satisfac- 
tory exhibition of its merits. It has been very extensively introduced in Indiana, 


Tne leading article in the North American Review for November is by the 
Hon William Beach Lawrence, and is devoted to an exposition of the monarchi- 
cal principle in the United States Constitution. It is shown that under our Con. 
stitution the Executive is vested with powers far greater than those possessed by 
the king in a limited monarchy. The amplitude of the Presidenv’s constitutional 
powers is best seen from the history of the war of secession, as when Mr. Lin- 
coln, without waiting for the assembling of Congress, declared the blockade of 
the Southern ports, and called into service for three years a volunteer army of 
upward of 42,000 men. The author foresees danger to the permanence of our 
republican institutions, resulting both from the vastness of these powers and 
from the existing methods of choosing Presidents, and thinks that a radical 
change in the Constitution is imperatively demanded. In the same number of 
the Review, Bishop W. C. Doane points out the advantages of free religious dis- 
cussion; even “the blasphemy of irreligious discussion,” he thinks, works the 
glory of God. The Hon. Montgomery Blair writes of “The Republican Party 
as it was and is.” Upon the suppression of the rebellion and of slavery, the mis- 
sion of that party was accomplished, and since the death of Lincoln its career 
has been one, he contends, of usurpation and centralization. M. Désiré Charnay 
contributes the third of his valuable illustrated papers on “The Ruins of Central 
America.” The other articles in this number of the Revéew are “ The Nicaragua 
Route to the Pacific,” by Rear Admiral Daniel Ammen; “ The Coming Revision 
of the Bible,” by the Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby; ‘“ Recent European Publica 
tions,” by Prof. T. F. Crane; and finally a paper entitled, “ The Political Situa- 
tion from a Financial Standpoint,” designed to show how the business interests 
of the country would be compromised by a change from a Republican to a Dem- 
ocratic administration of the general government. This document is signed by 
éver twenty of the heaviest capitalists of New York. The Jev/em is five dollars 
ayear. Address “Zhe North American Lteview, New York, N. Y.” 
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HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE MONTH AT HOME. 


Ere this reaches its readers, the long agony will be over, and the campaign of 
1880, among the things that are ended. For nearly a whole year the public 
mind has been held under more or less tension, — first, with the long race for the 
nominations, and later, with the direct contest of the parties. The pecuniary 
cost of the campaign must be estimated in millions of dollars — say, ten millions. 
The cost in nervous wear and tear, and in the derangement and obstruction of 
business and other labors, is something incalculable. Does it pay? If the 
country had to be saved only once in sza years, instead of four, would there not 
be a clear gain once in every twelve years of a whole year of quietude and moral 
prosperity? It would seem as if this country had too much politics under the 
present system. 

A political campaign may smother all other forms of social activity, but it 
cannot quiet the winds of heaven. On October 14th and 15th occurred one of 
the most notable storms, for the time of year, on record. Starting probably in 
the Rocky Mountains beyond Denver, it swept northwestward to the Great Lakes, 
spending its greatest fury upon Dakota and Minnesota, where the railroads were 
blockaded and great suffering produced by the heavy fall of snow. On the lakes, 
much damage was done to shipping, and the steamer Alpena went down in Lake 
Michigan with all on board. The loss on the Lakes is estimated at 93 lives and 
half a million dollars. 

A somewhat remarkable recent event is the inauguration of an English colony 
in Tennessee. The founder is the famous Thomas Hughes, author of ‘Tom 
Brown at Rugby.” The new colony, named Rugby, is to be a practical experi- 
ment ia the line of what is called Co-operation. As a socialistic experiment of a 
very promising type, it will be watched with interest. 

Among the deaths of the month are those of Chief Justice Ryan of this state, 
and Lydia Maria Child, the authoress. 


THE MONTH ABROAD. 


Trish affairs are again of a character to excite painful interest. The assassina- 
tion of Lord Mountmorris, a landlord, and other acts of violence, indicate a des- 
perate mood in the tenantry; and the prospect that the government will feel 
compeled to adopt severe repressive measures, adds gloom to the whole situation. 

Dulcigno is still in the hands of the Turks, and does not seem likely to be in 
any other hands very soon. First, the Turks content themselves with promzstng 
to surrender it; second, the Albanians are determined that it shall not be ceded. 
And Montenegro still waits. It certainly seems to an uninitiated American 
spectator as if the Sultan had decidedly out-witted and pon-plussed the Great 
Powers. The combined fleets promenaded before Dulcigno according to pro- 
gramme; but the only visible result, thus far, is the multiplicity of trivial dis- 
patches that have helped to fill the daily papers. 

Everybody has heard of the unfinished Cologne Cathedral. Well, it is no 
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longer unfinished. Begun in 1250 A. D., the work went on until 1509, when it 
come toa stand. In 1830, it was resumed and carried on to completion. It hag 
recently been dedicated with great ceremony. This cathedral is the largest and 
most imposing Gothic edifice in the world. It is 511 feet long, 21 feet broad, 
and the towers are 511 feet high. Its cost is estimated at $10,000,000. 


A NEW NATION. 

How many general readers, or even teachers, realize that within our own gen. 
eration a new naijon has been added to the European family ? 

In southeastern Europe, on the north{side of the Danube, between its mouth 
and the river Theiss, lay the ancient Roman? province of Dacia. Though held 
under subjection with difficulty, and always the source of concern to its Roman 
conqucrors, its population nevertheless received a Latin admixture and impress, 
which it retains to the present day. 

In modern times this region has comprised the three principalities or prov. 
inces of Moldavia, Wallachia, and Transylvania, in all of which the people 
have a common character, and a language which, it has been asserted, more 
closely resembles its mother Latin, than does any other of the Romance tongues, 

The westernmost province of the three, Transylvania, belongs to the Austrian 
Empire, and is separated from the two eastern provinces by the Carpathian 
Mountains. 

For the past hundred years, through the influence of Russia, the two eastern 
provinces, Moldavia and Wallachia, have been gradually approaching a state of 
united independence, which may be said to have been finally reached at the 
close of the Crimean War. By various interventions, Russia had freed these 
provinces from the Turkish domination, butifhad at the same time brought them 
under its own partial control. 

At the close of the Crimean War, however, through the good offices of Napo- 
leon IIL, they were withdrawn in a measure from the Russian protectorate, and 
formally united as a quvs¢ independent state, under the name of Roumania, in 
1861. The object of this move was to form a Latin barrier against the great 
Slavic predominance on the East. 

Roumania, lying as it does between Turkey and southwestern Russia, natur- 
ally became the scene of excitement during the late Russo-Turkish War, in 
1877, and gave much needed assistance to the Russian army at the capture of 
Plevna. At the close of the war a portion of its territory was taken by Russia, 
but it received, in return, the district known as the Eobrudja. 

The first Prince of Roumania, Alexander Conza, was succeeded, in 1866, by 
Charles of Hohenzollern, a scion of the royal family of Prussia, a fact that be- 
comes of some importance in connection with the late alliance of Germany and 
Austria against Russian interests. 

Much importance is attached, in European political circles, to a recent report 
that Roumania has entered the Austro Germanic alliance, and is to be recog- 
nized by those powers henceforth as a full kingdom. If true, this is an import- 
ant step; not because it gives “Prince Charles the title of King, but because it 
finally detaches the new nation from Russian alliance, and makes it henceforth 
a more important factor in European polttics. 
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NOTES. 


Surr. RatuBun, of Buffalo county, writes | 
that he has had, at his fail examinations, a 
larger proportion of applicants for second 
grade certificates thar heretofore. 

J. W. Satter, of West Bend, has been en- 
gaged as the principal of the public school at 
Unity, Marathon county, A free high school 
is being organized at that place. 

Supt. McCieary. of Pierce county, wr.tes 
that “candidates examined for certificates, 
are doing very much better work this fall. 
They got thoroughly aroused last spring.” 


Bonp’s Staff-Ruled Writing Books have 
been recommended for introduction in the St. 
Louis public schools, by the committee on | 
Course of Study of the board of Education of 
that city. 


Tue State Superintendent has appointed 
Mr. Wm. E. Barker, principal of the high 
school at Pepin, the county superintendent 
of school in the place of J. H. Rounds, who 
died October 13th. 


Pror. F. O. Burptck, the former principal 
of the high school at Geneva, has assumed 
the charge of the Big Foot Academy at Wal- 
worth. He is assisted by Miss May Whitford, 
of Utica, Dane county. 

WE LEARN that the citizens of Fennimore, 
Grant county, have voted to establish a free 
high school in their district. This is good 
news. How miny other small villages in the 
state are moving in this direction? 

Pror. GRAHAM writes: 

* We had a very excellent institute at Chil- 
ton, seventy-three enrolled, and all workers, 
only two who had not at some time attended 
either a high school or a normal school.” 

Supt. Manoney, of Kenosha county, says 
the work done at the last institute at Salem 
has never been excelled in the county. At 
the close of the institute, the teachers pre- 
sented Prof. Salisbury with an elegant silver 
ice pitcher and cup. 

Supt. Ricumonp, of Trempealeau county, 
writes: 

“We have a county association which, f 
think, will become an important feature in 
our school system and school work. It cer 
tainly will create a strong and favorable pub- 
lic opinion in our county —a spirit which is 
much ne-ded.” 


Tue State Superintendent has appointed the 
Board of Examiners for Teachers’ State Cer- 
tificates next year, as follows; Supt. James 
T. Lunn, Chairman, Ironton, Sauk ceunty; 
Prof. Jesse B, Thayer, of River Fails; and 
Prof. E. Barton Wood, of Oshkosh. 

A scuooL-pistrict clerk in a brief note 
makes twenty mistakes in spelling, as fol- 
lows: Whay (way), ar, everry, i (1), fernished, 
dos (does), whant (want), aind (aint), rased, 
par (part), augh (ought), satesfied, tha (they), 
abel, regester, Just (just), superintender, 
semes, plane (plain), locks (looks). 


Pror. MILLER, principal of the high school 


at Waukesha, writes: 


“School is full. There are more in attend- 
ance than ever before, and not more thana 
dozen have come to us from Carroll college. 
There are 73 registered in my room, and 
about 350 in the whole school. Prospects are 
bright fora good year’s work.” 


Supt. W. A. Jones, of Iowa county, writes 
in respect to the late institute at Dodgeville: 
“It was one of the best ever held in the 
county. The work was somewhat novel toa 
large majority of the county teachers, and for 
a time it was hard work to get up any inter- 
est, but it was not long be/ore they took hold 
of the work, and seemed to do it understand- 
ingly.” 

Supr. Nasu, of Wood county, writes: “Our 
institute was a complete success —so har- 
monious and friendly that a!l thought it a 
pleasure to study and work under such cir- 
cumstances. ‘The weather was the loveliest 
of the season, and the daily average was 
greatly increased thereby, reaching thirty- 
seven for the entire institute, the total enroll- 
ment being forty-eight.”” 

In 1879, France spent $12,000,000, or about 

2.70 for every pupilin her elementary schools; 
Germany, $28,000,000, or nearly $5 for every 
pupil; Switzerland, $1,741,635, or a little over 
$4 for every pupil; Denmark. $3,000,000, or a 
little over $t for every pupil; Belgium, 
$5,000,000, or nearly $6 for every pupil; the 
Netherlands, $3,063,617, or $7 for every pupil; 
Spain, $5,000,000, or $3 for every pupil. 

AN enterprising book-seller in the State 
writes: ‘I received a sample of Lunn's Wis- 
consin School Register,’ from Hon. David 
Atwood, and I am very much pleased with it. 
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I have sold school registers for the past five 
years, and I have never found anything like 
the Wisconsin Register. Ishall do the best 
I can to put it into every school that I deal 
with, in place of all others.” 


On the Sth ult., the State Superintendent 
appointed Chas. F. Harding, Esq.. the former 
principal of the Mazomanie high scheol, as 
the Superintendent of the second district of 
Dane county, in the place of M. S. Frawley, 
who takes charge of a graded school in the 
city of Eau Claire. Mr. Harding’s term of 
office continues until his successor is chosen 
in November at the general election. 


The Spike of September 21st, says; ‘* Lake 
Mills schools took the following premiums 
at the county fair: First and second on State 
map, first and second on county map without 
statistics, first on penmanship, first and sec- 
ond on pencil drawings, second on drawing of 
school-house, first on botanical collection, 
first on graduating essay, and first on general 
exhibition. This isamost satisfactory show- 
ing for our schools, and speaks well.for both 
teachers and scholars.” 

THE institute at Maiden Rock, Pierce 
county, passed the following resolutions: 

Resolved, First, That we, the teachers who 
have attended the institute at Maiden Rock, 
tender our sincere thanks to Prof. J. 'T. Lunn, 
for his efforts in our behalf, especially for 
means of making primary reading and history 
attractive, and for an insight into the Kinder- 
garten work. 

Second, That we owe special thanks to 
Supt. Me“leary. for his endeavors to improve 
the teachers of the county, and we wil!l do 
everything in our power to aid in raising the 
standard of teaching in the county. 

WE stated last month, on what we deemed 
good authority, that F. M. Washburn, form- 
erly pincipal of the Elroy Seminary, had been 
engaged to take the charge of the Evansville 
Seminary. Weare informed by him that he 
is the pastor of the Free Will Baptist Church 
of the latter place, and that Prof. J. C. Cole- 
man, of New York, is the principal in charge 
of the Seminary, and is assisted by two lady 
teachers. He says: “The school opens very 
prosperously, and we bespeak for the institu- 
tion a degree of prosperity not heretofore 
realized.” 

Tue institute at Alma, Buffalo county, at 
the close of its sessions, unanimously adopted 
the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That our thanks be tendered to 
all who took an active part in conducting the 
institute, especially Prof. Thayer and Supt. 
Rathbun 

Res lved, That our thanks be tendered to 

Dr. Seller, ex-Supt. Kessinger, Mr. Harper, 
and Judge Finkelnburg, for the beneficial and 
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entertaining lectures delivered during our 
evening sessions. 

Resclved, That we request Supt. Rathbun 
to use his influence to secure Prof. Tuayer to 
conduct our future institutes. 

Supt. Grogan, who conducted the institute 
at Appleton, writes: 

“Our institute was a very pleasant one, 
We enrolled about seventy teachers, the great 
majority of whom seemed determined to make 
the most of aone week’s work; but five days 
is too short a time to make much lasting im. 
pression. Owing io the moving of the court 
house, it became necessary, after the first 
day, to hold our sessions in the high school 
room; and much of whatever success attended 
our work is due to Prof. R. H. Schmidt, who 
ably assisted in both grammar and arithme- 
tic.” 

C. A. BuRLEw writes to the State Superinten- 
dent, under date of October 5, from Bloomer, 
Chippewa county, where he taught last year; 
**Our people have organized a free high school 
here, and [am at work arranging a course of 
study for your approval. The wants of this 
school are peculiar, and therefore the course 
for the high school cannot be very extended. 
There has been qnite an important change in 
the minds of our people in the past year. Our 
school-house has been repaired, the grounds 
have been putin order, an additional teacher 
has been employed, so that educational mat- 
ters have a better outward appearance than 
heretofore. The year’s work opens with 
hope.” 

Supt. Mittarp, of Marquette county, 
writes, respecting his institute held at Prince- 
ton: “Prof. Salisbury did excellent work 
for us here, and all are well satisfied with 
their progress., He made many friends who 
will give him a cordial welcome, should we 
be privileged to have him sent to us again. 
The county normal, conducted by myself, 
commenced August 23d, and continued until 
September th, with an enroliment of 68, 
We organized a body, to be known as “The 
Green Lake County Teachers’ Association.” 
Our meetings are to be held monthly. The 
first occurs the last Saturday in November, 
at Princeton. We are in hopes to have a gen- 
eral turn-out among the teachers.” 

Tur Board of Visitors at the State Univer- 
sity for the current year, have been appointed 
as follows: State at darge—Charles H. Bunn, 
Esq., La Crosse; Geo. H. Noyes, Esq., Mil- 
waukee; Pres. W. D. Parker, River Falls; 
and for the Congressional Districts — first, 
T. W. Haight, Esq., Waukesha; second, Supt. 
Wm. H. Kohr, Watertown; third, Hon. J. B. 
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Treat, Monroe; fifth, J. H. Mead, Sheboygan; 
sixth, Chas. E. Vroman, Esq., Green Bay; 
seventh, Prof. H. S. Baker, River Falls; 
eighth, B. W. James, Esq., Marathon. 

The following members of the Board of Re- 
gents were designated to act in conjunction 
with the Board of Visitors: Hon. W. E. Car- 
ter, Platteville; L. B. Sale, Esq., Green Bay; 
and Hon. Geo. H. Paul, Milwaukee. 

IN TEN YEARS, the increase in attendance 
of the children upon the public schools in 
Milwaukee has been 5,369; and upon the pri- 
yate schools, 1,590. Last year the total at 
tendance upon the former was 13,597, and upon 
the latter, 7,294. Of all the children of school 
age in the city, the percentage of attendance 
upon both kinds was .55. That is 16,351 out 
of 38,144 did not attend school. In 1870, the 
percentage of attendance was .59; in 1875, it 
was .52; and in i879, it was .56. Out of 9,159 
children between 15 and 20 years of age, only 
$42 were taught in the public schools. In 
this last statement the returns from the tenth 
ward are not included. 

Tue NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
says the wide-awake Vermont teachers have 
taken an important step in the formation of 
what is styled a College of Teachers, into 
which will be admitted such, and such only 
as are qualified and expect to make teaching 
aprofession. We are glad to sce such indica- 
tions of progr ss among our brethren in New 
England. Our first effort should be to estab- 
lish certain standards of attainments to enter 
our guild, as do the members of the bar and 
medicine, and then hold all new comers to 
the tests imposed. We shall thus rid our- 
selves of the incompetents, and prepare the 
way for a fairer field for the competents. 

TuE son of Supt. Rounds, of Pepin county, 
wrote under date of October 11th: ** My fath- 
er was taken violently ill Friday last — has 
been growing worse since, and at present 
writing there are no hopes of his recovery. 
His mind is perfectly clear, and he wishes to 
be remembered to you and several other edu- 
cational gentlemen. He is passing away as 
he has lived tor many years, steadfast in faith, 
fully trusting in a risen and glorified Savior.” 
Under date of October 14th, his son writes: 
“Father died yesterday. Ue was unconscious 
about twenty hours previous to his death.” 
Supt. Rounds was serving on his third term. 
He also held for a number of years the office 
of county treasurer. In New York State as 
well as in Wisconsin, he had taught many 
yearsin the public schools. <A faithful and 
conscientious officer has failen in the 
Tanks, 
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Supt. Bue, of Dane county, writes under 
date of October 29: ‘Our institute closed to- 
day. This is the first two weeks’ institute 
ever held in Dane county. The number en- 
rolled was 81; the average attendance was 63. 
Although the work done was primary in its 
nature, the teachers manifested the greatest 
interest throughout, and have expressed the 
opinion that the instruction this year has 
supplied a want long felt. The question of 
grading our country schools was brought 
prominently before them. Nearly all of 
them have, in the past, roughly graded their 
schools; and with such help as we were able 
to give them, I think they will be able to 
grade them more systematically. The insti- 
tute was in every sense a success.” 

Tue Boards: of Visitors for the State Nor- 
mal Schools for the current year, have been 
appointed by the State Superintendent ag 
follows: 

Platteville — Prof. D. B. Frankenberger, 
Madison; Prof. W. H. Richardson, of Mil- 
waukee; and Supt. David D. Parsons, of 
Richland Center, 

Whitewater — Lewis A. Proctor, of Milwau- 
kee; Prof. George Beck, of Platteville; and 
Prof. Carlos A. Kenaston, of Ripon. 

Oshkosh — Prof. Arthur A. Miller, of Wau- 
kesha; Miss Betsey M. Clapp, of New Rich- 
mond, St. Croix county; and Linus B. Sale, 
Esq., of Green Bay. 

River Falls — Prof. R W. Burton, of Janes- 
ville; Prof. Robt. Graham, of Oshkosh; and 
Supt. J. C. Rathbun, of Alma, Buffalo county. 


Pror. A. F. Norru writes as follows, under 
date of September 27th, in respect to the in- 
stitute at Shawano, which he conducted: 

“This was in some respects the most re- 
markxble institute I ever held, there being 
but one case of tardiness, and that but a few 
moments. The regularity in attendance is 
equally worthy of notice. The scheme reflects 
great crediton the committee that prepared 
it. It seemed to suit the wants of the teach- 
ers. Almost every member of the institute 
personally and individually expressed to me 
his sense of the benefit derived from it. 
The true key has struck —how to 
awaken mind in the use of the various 
branches taught in our common schools, and 
make the acquisition of knowledge a pleas- 
ure — “ the sober certainty of making bliss.” 


been 


The good people of Shawano seemed inter- 
ested in our work, and graced our meetings 
every day with their presence.” 

Tue Evening Wisconsin says in reference 
to the Spescerian Business college of that 
city: ‘This widely-known and popular Mil- 
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waukee institution, now entering upon its 
eighteenth year of mcst useful and success- 
ful work, is represented by thousands in busi- 
ness and public life who have enjoyed the 
benefits of the institution and training. The 
practical usefulness of the Spencerian Col- 
lege is more and more proven by the ripening 
experience of the army of young business 
men whom it has educated. I: is they who 
are now coming to the front, and are to wield 
our great business interests. In preparing 
themselves to asstime these responsibilities, 
and carry forward the business enterprises 
upon which depend the future greatness of 
Milwaukee and tributary country, the founda- 
tions laid by the instruction and training 
which they received at the Spencerian Busi- 
ness College is a most important factor upon 
which depend the success with which they 
will be enabled to handle these vast inter- 
ests.” 

Tue Board of Education of the State of 
Maryland is doing a valuable workin gradu- 
ally introducing a system of graded instruc- 
tion for the country district schools of that 
State. Ofcourse, the preparation of a graded 
system of instruction for district schools is 
one of great delicacy, though not an impossi- 
bility. Half the district schools of our coun- 
try are ruined by the indisposition or incapa- 
city of their teachers to introduce order in the 
midst of confusion. I'he improved methods 
of education greatly facilitate this work, as, 
in several directions, valuable oral instruc- 
tion can be given to the united school. It is 
also an excellent practice, especially in small 
country schools, to introduce frequent gen- 
eral exercises. There is no danger that the 
children on the higher seats will get too much 
drill in the elementary region of every study, 
while the beginners will often be greatly en- 
couraged by working in a class with their 
superiors. However varied may be the ele- 
ments of a school, the teacher should always 
lean heavily in the direction of classifica ion. 
We cannot overrate the influence of com- 
panionship in the instruction of the young. 
Mental! isolation is mental suicide. Spiritual 
companionship is the beginning of the higher 
life of man. 

C.D. Asspey, the former principal of the 
public school at Menasha, writes from Wau- 
sau, where he is now in charge of the high 
school of that place, that ** You will infer 
from this note that I have left my old place, 
which is true. A reduction of wages last 
year, and a further reduction proposed, de 
cided me inthe matter. I now havea much 
pleasanter and better situation than the one 
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at Menasha, although the work there was very 
satisfactory. Pupils and teachers seemed 
even ready to do duty faithfully. 

In this place we have thirteen teachers, and 
one more will be added as soon as the new 
ward building, now in progress, is completed, 
We have between 58) and 6U0 pupils in attend. 
ance now, with numbers increasing gradually, 
Our term commenced September 20th. The 
pupils in the high school department are 
young, probably caused by the great number 
of small children in the lower rooms, which 
has necessitated promotion before pupils 
were prepared; also a ‘dropping out” of the 
older ones. We hope during the present 
term to compete our catalogue, which will 
contain our course of study, newly arranged, 
rules, regulations, etc. 

Should there be any suggestions you think 
to our advantage, please let us have them, as 
we are anxious to have our work well done, 
I hope to hold the present pupils of my de- 
partment until they have finished the course 
which we expect will prepare them for the 
State University in good shape.” 

A CONSIDERATION of the increase in popu- 
lation by congressional districts will interest 
not only those politically inclined, but show 
what portions of the state have grown most 
rapidly. The first district, composed of Ke- 
nosha, Racine, Rock, Walworth, and Wauke- 
sha counties, shows a gain of 5,625 since 1870, 
The second district, comprising Columbia, 
Dane, Jefferson, and Sauk counties, has 
gained only 970 in ten years. The third dis- 
trict, embracing the southwestern portion of 
the state, Crawford, Grant, Green, iowa, La- 
Fayette, and Richland counties, has almost 
stood still, the gain being but 24. The gain 
in the fourth district, compo-ed of Milwau- 
kee, Ozaukee, and Washington counties, is 
50.217. Dodge, Fond du Lac, Manitowoc, and 
Sheboygan counties, comprising the fifth dis- 
trict, show a gain of 5,806. In the sixth dis- 
trict, which embraces Brown, Calumet, Door, 
Gieen Lake, Kewaunee, Outagamie, Wau- 
paca, Waushara, and Winrebago, the gain has 
been 49,142, The seventh district, which in- 
cludes the counties of Buffalo, Clark, Ean 
Claire, Jackson, La Crosse, Monroe, Pepin, 
Pierce, St. Croix, Trempealeau, and Vernon, 
shows the large gain of 74,204. The remain 
ing district, the eighth, embracing the ex- 
treme northern and northwestern counties, 
namely Adams, Ashland, Barron, Baytield, 
Burnett, Chippewa, Douglas, Dunn, Juneau, 


Marathon, Marquette, Marinette, Oconto, 
Polk, Portage, Pierce, Shawano, Wood, Lin- 
coln, and Tayloi, shows the largest gain of 
any, namely, 54,018. 





